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VIL—LITERATURE AND PERSONALITY’ 


While the Germans have long recognized a Litleraturwis- 


senschaft, we do not often speak in English of a ‘science of 


literature.’ Do we then lack something which the Germans 
have, or do they lack something which they think they have? 
Do we feel that the name is a misnomer? Or is it that we are 
satisfied to possess the thing without caring how it is called ? 
If this last is so, it were as well perhaps to be a little less 
indifferent, since names gradually affect modes of thinking. 
A rose by any other name will smell as sweet, but a rose by 
the name of rose tempts people to smell of it, especially blind 
people. It is a fact of some import for the users of German, 
that they have the convenient word Wissenschaft, which they 
can apply freely to the serious and systematic study of any 
subject under the sun. On the other hand, we are not unaf- 
fected, and I think the effect is bad, by the drift of English 
usage toward a restricted application of the word ‘science.’ 
The tendency leads people to associate with that word not so 
much the grand ideals of carefulness and love of truth, as 
rather the particular methods employed, and the kind of accu- 


1Address of the President of the Modern Language Association of America, 
at its Annual Meeting, held at Cleveland, December, 1896. 
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racy aimed at, in the study of physics and biology. Many are 
also led to feel that there are spheres of thought in which 
science has nothing to say; and so, instead of enlarging their 
conception of science, they become suspicious of it. The re- 
sult is that we are far from realizing that universal allegiance 
to the scientific spirit, which in our day we ought to have. 
Instead, there is a division of sentiment, many persons, intelli- 
gent persons too, feeling that for certain purposes science is a 
blind guide. As if there could be in the long run any better 
basis of life than the truth! And as if there could be any 
more hopeful way of getting at the truth than to keep trying, 
with all our might, in the light of all the evidence ! 
Nevertheless, the division of sentiment to which I have 
referred exists and a phase of it is found right in our own 
camp. On the one side are the men of letters and those 
whom they inspire, looking a little disdainfully upon the 
patient plodding, the extreme circumspection, of the philolo- 
gists," and teaching by example that the important thing in 
dealing with literature is, as M. Tissot expresses it, ‘to talk 
well rather than to think well.’* Their ideal of the literary 
discourse tends toward the elegant causerie, which is apt to 
be interesting but not true. On the other hand, the philolo- 
gists feel that what the literary men say consists pretty largely 
of cunningly-phrased guess-work, superficiality and personal 
bias. For their part they wish their work to rest on good 
foundations. It is the solidity of the fabric, not its beauty, 
that they care for. Thus they are tempted as a class (for every 


‘class has its besetting danger) to undervalue form and to con- 


fine themselves to somewhat mechanical investigations, such 
as promise definite, exact and unassailable results. They are 
suspicious of the larger and more subtle questions of litera- 


‘I use the word ‘ philologist’ to denote the type of the investigator, in 
distinction from the /ittérateur. 

* Les Evolutions de la Critique Francaise, p. 63: Jusque dans cette préoccu- 
pation de la forme trahie par la recherche de la diction—je retrouve 
l'esprit moderne qui a plus soin de bien dire que de bien penser. 
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ture; and so their ideal gravitates in the direction of the 
amorphous Abhandlung which is apt to be true but not inter- 
esting. 

Now I am not guilty of supposing that a new and better 
era would dawn at once if we were all to commence talking 
about the ‘science of literature.’ In what I said a moment 
ago I only meant to drop the suggestion that if we were more 
familiar with the phrase, perhaps that very familiarity might 
help a little to the better realization of what the phrase im- 
plies. But I do not urge the value of the suggestion and I 
frankly admit that it does not loom up very large in my own 
field of vision. Meanwhile what we are all interested in is 
the thing, if not the name; and it is about that, or some 
aspects of it, that I purpose to speak. You see I assume 
that there is such a thing as literary science. Its object is 
to explain literature—not simply the bones, but the soul of 
literature. Of course we know that this is a hard task which 
will never be finished. Until our planet shall freeze up litera- 
ture will no doubt continue to tease the thinking mind with 
new problems and to suggest fresh explanations. Probably 
our latest descendants will occasionally be taken in, even as 
we are, by crude theories and wrong deductions. But we 
need not be too much saddened by such considerations. A 
similar fate awaits all branches of science, including those 
which we call by courtesy ‘ exact.’ 

For the purposes of scientific study a literary production 
presents three main aspects. We may regard it, first, as a 
link in the chain of historical development, fixing our atten- 
tion upon its relation to antecedent conditions and inquiring 
into the provenience of the factors that compose it. Secondly, 
we may regard it as an artistic fact in itself. Our aim will 
then be to explain its character and describe the effect it pro- 
duces. In the third place, we may look at it as the product 
and the expression of personality, incidentally also as a link 
in the chain of personal development. I do not say that no 
other aspects are possible, nor that these three can always be 
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kept, or need to be kept, distinct. In some cases too the one 
or the other may be unimportant, or hidden from view, as is, 
for example, the personal aspect of the Nibelungenlied. It is 
enough that these are the three main lines along which the 
study of literature has been and is likely to be most fruitful. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the scientific intellect in 
our time than its habit of looking at things under the aspect 
of development. Indeed, so fixed and so instinctive has this 
habit become that we should be justified in calling it the scien- 
tific habit par excellence. Whatever the matter that interests 
us, the first question we ask is, How came the thing to be 
what it is? We are interested in beginnings and in bit-by- 
bit evolutions. Under the influence of this historical spirit 
we have taught ourselves to look upon literature as the out- 
growth and the register of ever-changing conditions, and hence 
as a connected series of social documents in which to read the 
spiritual history of large masses of people. This interest in 
conditions is connected with the two most momentous facts 
in the political history of the century now drawing to a close, 
the development on the one hand of nationalism and on the 
other of socialism. The effect of the drift is obvious, It leads 
us to emphasize the social and the national aspect of litera- 
ture. We are very much concerned about general tendencies 
and movements, the action and reaction of social forces, the 
formation of schools and isms, the flocking of large numbers 
this way or that. Persons interest us for their relation to 
these generalities. We study authors for the purpose of label- 
ing them, and if they refuse to fit in the boxes prepared for 
them, we resort to Procrustean surgery. I use the pronoun 
‘we’ in a spirit of urbane condescension to sinners. Of course 
I do not really mean you nor myself. 

The historical method, which received its first impetus not 
from the late-born Frenchman Taine, but ‘from the great 
German pathfinder, Herder, was begotten in the spirit of 
opposition to literary dogmatism; more specifically, opposi- 
tion to the worship of canons assumed to be absolute, but in 
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reality themselves the product of national tradition. Finding 
that certain writers spoke of Homer, Sophocles and Aristotle 
as if these names stood for perfection, for the ideal which 
modern nations had simply to copy after as best they might, 
Herder interposed the consideration that the Greeks were 
simply the Greeks. Each nation’s poetry and its rules of 
poetry were determined by the national tradition and environ- 
ment, and were to be judged accordingly. Since no two 
peoples had the same tradition and environment, one could 
not possibly be a norm for another. The greatest glory of 
each was to be itself. 

This doctrine, with all its far-reaching implications, has 
become for us a fundamental postulate. No one now thinks 
of judging Shakespeare, for example, by standards that were 
not Ais standards. But does it then follow that judgment, or 
criticism in the old etymological sense, is out of place in the 
scientific interpretation of literature? A strict determinism 
seems to lead to this conclusion. If an author or his book is 
the inevitable outcome of antecedent conditions, is it not folly 
to blame or praise him for being what he could not help being? 
There is nothing to do apparently but to explain and describe. 
One does not find fault with Niagara for being where it is, or 
for not being higher ; and if any one says that he is or is not 
impressed by it, we set that down as a matter of taste which 
tells us something about the observer, but nothing at all about 
the cataract. There are some writers of our day who seem to 
have taken a through ticket on the deterministic route, and 
tell us, in effect, that all criticism is an impertinence. I quote 
from one of them :' “ Our sole aim should be to know, and as 
invariably any expression of surprise is nothing more than a 
confession of ignorance, our blame can merely come from a 
lack of knowledge of all the facts and the same must be true 
of our praise. The highest quality of human nature is com- 
prehension, which is a placid quality.” 


1T. S. Perry, From Opitz to Lessing, p. 58. 
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Is this sound? Will the critics be forced out of business in 
the good time coming? And must we give them their walk- 
ing-papers in the name of science? I do not think so. It 
does not seem to me a betrayal of the scientific spirit to use 
one’s judgment, if one has such a thing, or to express one’s 
opinion, provided the opinion has been carefully formed 
according to the evidence. We must not be misled by the 
analogy of natural phenomena. Between Niagara Falls and 
Hamlet, for example, there is at least one momentous differ- 
ence; and that is that the latter has in it an element of 
purpose. To find out what that purpose is and whether 
the work does or does not accomplish its end, is a perfectly 
legitimate scientific enterprise. The play was meant to excite 
certain emotions. What emotions? Does it succeed? If so, 
how? If not, why not? Where does the fault lie? These, 
so far as I can see, are just as strictly scientific questions as 
any that can be imagined ; but no one can do anything with 
them without calling into play his aesthetic judgment. On 
the other hand, if there is any purpose in Niagara, it is at any 
rate hidden from our view. We have no reason to suppose 
that the Falls were meant to arouse feelings of awe and admi- 
ration in the human biped. If we had, an aesthetic opinion of 
them would come quite within the purview of science. Of 
course opinions might differ, but experts differ about all sorts 
of things. They may disagree about the strength of a bridge 
or the height of a tower. 

I am arguing simply that admiration and disapproval are 
not necessarily unscientific. In the realm of natural science, 
no doubt, comprehension is a “ placid quality,” if one choose 
to call it a quality at all; but how can one be placid and 
comprehend a great poem? The poem is meant to move, 
and unless one is moved by it one does not really compre- 
hend it as literature at all. Literary criticism is rightly con- 
ceived, it seems to me, as the science of the emotional effects 
produced by literature. If this is so, then the critic’s capacity 
for admiration is the organ by which he apprehends the facts 
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with which he must deal. If he lacks such an organ, or has 
a poor one, he can not talk knowingly of literature. He is a 
deaf man discoursing of music. But if he has the organ why 
should he not report his impressions, when his impressions 
are intimately bound up with his comprehension? Is it that 
another and another may be impressed differently, and there 
is no court of appeal to decide between conflicting opinions 
and tell us which is right? This is a matter worth looking 
into somewhat closely, for it must be admitted, I think, that 
there are no universal canons of literary excellence. The poem 
which delights you or me will leave an educated Chinese quite 
cold; and if we tried to explain the grounds of our admira- 
tion we should probably make little impression on his mind. 
We should find that our associations of literary beauty, power 
and value were quite different from his. And even among 
the occidental nations that have a large common inheritance 
there are no general and immutable standards, though edu- 
cation has done much to create a common basis of feeling. 
Thus an Englishman, a German and an Italian may read a 
book of the Iliad, each in his own way, and all get pleasure 
from it, though a pleasure quite different in quality from that 
aroused in their hearers by the old Ionian rhapsodists, But 
is the heroic hexameter beautiful in itself? Is it adapted to 
German or English poetry? These are questions upon which 
the wise will at once begin to disagree. Is the Alexandrine 
verse good for dramatic dialogue? The Frenchman will proba- 
bly say ‘yes,’ the Englishman ‘no,’ because their aesthetic sense 
in this sphere has been trained upon different models. So 
too the stylistic and spiritual qualities which we admire in 
literature appeal to us usually through personal experience 
and education. Whether one is to find joy and edification in 
Wordsworth, for example, will depend largely on the road 
one has privately travelled in religion and philosophy. Who 
can tell how far our liking for the literary quality of the Eng- 
lish bible depends upon purely religious associations? Are 
there any qualities of style which are always and everywhere 
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good? Is lucidity, for instance, such a quality? One can not 
say so. Poetry often charms us by its very lack of lucidity. 
Perfect clearness would spoil it. 

In short, one’s taste in literature is very largely a matter 
of national and individual peculiarity. It does not follow a 
logic which is valid for all mankind, but grows out of tempera- 
ment, education and experience. There is no objective test of 
rightness ; indeed, we can associate no idea with the phrase 
‘correct taste’ except the idea of conformity to a certain 
fashion. The political economists sometimes talk of the 
‘economic man,’ meaning a human abstraction conceived as 
having nothing in the world to do but to move naturally 
under the impact of economic laws. If we do not hear of 
a corresponding aesthetic man, I suppose it is because wisdom 
from on high would be needed to tell how such a man would 
act in a given case. 

But conceding that the critic’s opinion can settle nothing 
for those who do not agree with him, does it follow that his 
opinion is an impertinence from the scientific point of view? 
Certainly not if it is a faithful record of honest feeling. If 
we think of criticism as the science of the effects produced by 
literature, what can be more relevant than a description of 
these effects, with the greatest possible precision and minute- 
ness, in a particular case? For the effect of literature is not 
produced upon humanity in the abstract, but always upon indi- 
vidual souls. The feelings of men and women with regard to 
books or, to speak in the jargon, their emotional reactions 
under the stimulus of literature, are facts which have the 
same right as other facts, to be carefully recorded and studied 
for such instruction as they may be capable of yielding. In 
the aggregate they constitute the evidence by which we must 
estimate the power of literature, its power to impress and to 
edify. It is of course essential to this view of the matter that 
the critic be honest in reporting the state of his mind. Let 
him tell how he is actually impressed, and regard this as more 
important than to tell how other people ought to be impressed. 
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If he does this he will perform a service in any event, and a 
great service if he has the advantage of wide knowledge and 
delicate sensibility. His first virtue is breadth. He should 
know what there is to be known about that which he assumes 
to judge, should let his mind play freely about it, and be 
patient in the search for light. And then his second virtue is 
candor; he should tell the truth as he feels it, resisting every 
temptation to sacrifice this truth to rhetorical point, to the 
turn of a phrase, to wit or humor, to any didactic aim, to 
the fashion of his time or his coterie. When he begins to 
sophisticate and to think less of the truth of what he is say- 
ing than of its effect upon his own reputation for sagacity 
or literary cunning, then, indeed, he parts company with the 
scientific spirit. 

I should be sorry if any one were to draw from what I 
have just been saying the inference that I undervalue the 
graces of style in criticism. Far fromit. My point is simply 
that the ideal of perfection in style is not opposed to but in 
harmony with the ideal of all science, namely, a continual 
approximation to the truth, the greatest possible fidelity to 
the facts. But the facts with which we have to do in aesthetic 
criticism are of a subjective nature; they consist of feelings to 
be recorded. Of course we can not draw a rigid line between 
feelings and thoughts. They run together inextricably so that 
the critic will often find occasion to explain, to argue and even 
to dogmatize. But his true function, his highest function, is to 
report feelings with nicety. The other things are ancillary 
to that. Now other things being equal he is the best stylist 
who can best seize upon his own more subtle thoughts and 
feelings, his nicer observations and discriminations, the more 
delicate promptings of his aesthetic sense,—who can best seize 
upon these elusive things, disentangle them, find precise expres- 
sion for them and present them effectively so that another may 
think and feel them after him and verify his statements. Take 
Macaulay and Matthew Arnold, for example. How can we 
better describe the difference between them than by saying that 
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Arnold, besides being more discriminating, cares more for the 
subjective truth of what he says. But are not discrimination 
and truthfulness precisely the highest of scientific virtues? 

I come now to that other aspect of literary study, which our 
printed program invites you to regard as the proper subject of 
this address, Literature is the expression of personality and 
may be studied for the purpose of comprehending personality. 
There are many proper studies of mankind besides man, but 
none is more instructive, none more difficult; and not the 
least of the factors which render it so instructive and so diffi- 
cult is the simple truth that, do what we will, personality can 
never be made to appear entirely inevitable. It comes upon 
us with the effect of something new in the world, something 
not fully deducible from the past. It has a way of eluding 
our formulae. With astonishing recalcitrancy it often refuses 
to belong to its own school, to move with its own movement 
and to conform to the ism which has been named after it. 
Plato was no Platonist, Byron was much more than Byronic, 
nor is Ibsen an Ibsenite. 

Let me not be misunderstood. From the view-point of 
pure theory I am a good enough determinist. Nothing hap- 
pens without a cause and this law is just as inexorable in the 
domain of psychology as elsewhere. Had we a complete 
record of all the pertinent facts, any man’s character would 
be like an open scroll. We could draw the curve of his 
personality, account for his traits and his doings and even 
predict how he would act under the influence of given condi- 
tions. And nowhere would there be any room for surprise 
or admiration except, indeed, such as we may feel in presence 
of purely physical phenomena. But this is only a way of 
saying that if men were gods, things would be different. We 
have no such record of the facts that make up personality 
and we can not possibly get it. The web is too fine and 
intricate for our unraveling. Many of the things we should 
need to know in any given case will always be lacking through 
mere imperfection of the record, Many more will be hope- 
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lessly beyond our reach, because, from their very nature, they 
do not admit of precise recording. And then, worst of all 
perhaps, we are ever more in danger of being misled by facts 
which have the unfortunate peculiarity of not being so. And 
thus it comes about that personality is always more or less 
incalculable. Examine the political, social and religious con- 
ditions of Germany in the eighteenth century as much as you 
will; study the city of Frankfurt, into which Goethe was born ; 
scrutinize his ancestry as far back as you can trace it; take 
account of every discernible influence that affected him at 
each stage of his lifex—and what have you got? No doubt 
much that is worth knowing, but you have not got the secret 
of the man’s individuality. That is something that defies 
your synthetic efforts, The conditions noted will be seen to 
have been for the most part general conditions that affected 
also a large number of other men, At the beginning of every 
life there is a certain something, call it if you will the form 
of the individual, which has for our minds at least the quality 
of an original datum, which we can not get behind. An oak 
tree and a beech grow side by side, nourished by the same 
soil and air, exposed to the same winds and rains, Evi- 
dently the essential difference between the two can not be 
accounted for by these conditions, Nor can it be cleared up 
by the microscopic or the chemical study of an acorn and a 
beechnut. We can not produce an acorn by putting together 
the materials of which it is composed in the form which 
mother Nature seems to prescribe. The oakiness of the tree 
depends upon starting with an acorn. 

There are some well-known verses in which Goethe him- 
self touches upon this subject. After referring one of his 
traits to his father, another to his mother and others to remote 
ancestors, he concludes with the rueful query : 


Sind nun die Elemente nicht 

Aus dem Complex zu trennen, 
Was ist denn an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original zu nennen? 
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What now is the right answer to this question? Simply this, 
as it seems to me: Nothing in the entire wight can boast of 
originality, but the entire wight is original. The momentous 
facts of heredity are there and must be reckoned with. Ina 
certain true sense we are our ancestors. They live in us. 
But we are also something more, something different; not 
because a miracle has intervened, but because the elements 
derived from the past have entered into a new combination 
and in combining have given rise to a product that is unique; 
just as atoms may unite chemically and form a new substance 
the properties of which are not determinable from the ele- 
ments composing it. Strictly speaking, this is true of every 
personality, however humble. It appears in the world as a 
new aggregate of qualities, tendencies and capacities. As such 
it goes its own way and preserves its own being. If compre- 
hended at all, it must be comprehended as an entirety. 

Now the comprehension of personality in its entirety and its 
Kigenart, is one of the hardest things in the world, Ideally 
what we have to do seems perhaps easy enough, being simply 
to see the facts just as they were and let them work upon us 
naturally, But we can not help seeing them in a perspective 
of our own, Some will seem to us more important, others 
leas; and by pressing those which seem more important and 
slighting those which seem less, we are easily led to distort 
the true relation of things, We bring to the atudy of an 
author a mass of preposseasions from which we can not escape 
if we would, Then perhaps there is a pet theory to exploit 
or some one else's theory to explode, A bit of a discovery 
may afflict us with temporary myopia, You will say per- 
haps that these are only the well-known sources of subjective 
error which have to be guarded against in all scientific study 
whatever, and this is true, But in dealing with personality 
one has especial need of vigilant self-discipline, because one 
inevitably brings to his work, or soon develops, a certain 
amount of sympathy or antipathy, One muat be a partisan 
in a greater or less degree. If you try to look at Luther, 
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say, with cool impartiality, you will run a great risk of not 
really seeing Luther at all. A certain measure of heat is 
necessary in order to comprehend his heat. Not that one 
must be passionately interested at this late day in all the 
sixteenth-century questions that disturbed his soul; but one 
must have so trained his historical imagination by aid of the 
documents that one can look at Luther’s world through 
Luther’s eyes. When that has been done it will be impossi- 
ble to avoid taking sides for or against him, and the attitude 
assumed will color one’s entire estimate of the man. 

This brings me to consider the question whether the scien- 
tific spirit in its most perfect manifestation is incompatible 
with a respect for persons. A distinguished German scholar, 
Hermann Paul, expresses the opinion that the Goethe-Jahr- 
buch, because it takes regard for an individual as the starting- 
point of investigation, occupies a position for which there is 
no longer any justification.!| Now I hold no brief for the 
editor of the Jahrbuch, but to my mind this is a very hard 
saying. Is it the idea that the starting-point ought to be 
regard for truth in the abstract rather than for a person? If 
this be what is meant one can only ask: Why? What differ- 
ence can it make what the starting-point of the inquiry is 
provided the result of it is to promote accurate knowledge ? 
When Saul found his kingdom it was no less a kingdom 
because he set out to look for his father's asses, It is a 
familiar faet that the most valuable scientific discoveries are 
often stumbled upon accidentally in the course of a search 
for something else, Our concern is not with the starting- 
point, but with the method and the results, 

Or does Professor Paul mean that regard for truth and 
regard for a person are in some way incompatible? Does he 


'Grundrina der Germaniachen Philologie, 1, 188; So weigt sich, 4, B., die 
Vermischung von atrenger Wimenschaft und Dilettuntismus in dem seit 
1880 von Ludw. Geiger herausgegebenen Goethe-Jahrbuch, welches manche 
willkommene Gabe gebracht hat, aber denn doch, indem es die Verehrung 
fiir die einzelne Person zum Auagangspunkt fiir die Forschung nimmt, 
einen Standpunkt vertritt, der jetzt iberwunden sein sollte, 
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fear that admiration of Goethe will so warp the mind of his 
admirers that they will be unable to deal critically with him? 
That they will be apt, for example, to treat unimportant 
scraps of writing as important simply because they are his or 
pertain to him? That they will be predisposed to magnify 
his virtues and to ignore or condone his shortcomings? Well, 
these dangers no doubt exist and many there are who have 
fallen into them. It is necessary to be on one’s guard. But 
is it then impossible to admire a man in a large way without 
losing one’s head when it comes to dealing with particular 
phases of his life and work? I trow not; and I would 
undertake to prove by notable examples, if it seemed worth 
while, that admiration often co-exists with the most perfect 
critical equipoise. And there is this further consideration. 
One who is intimately familiar with the life and works of 
Goethe will either like or dislike the man—indifference is 
not to be thought of. The question then reduces to this: 
Whether love or hate gives the better guaranty of judicial 
fairness. Now for myself I vote unreservedly for love. We 
are less likely to be stampeded by sympathy than by antipa- 
thy. It is certain that the friends of Goethe have written 
much nonsense about him ; but more and worse nonsense has 
been written by his enemies. 

It is just possible, however, that I have not yet hit upon 
the real grounds on which our austere methodologist meant 
to condemn a journal specially devoted to the study of one man, 
Perhaps he meant to teach that before the bar of science it is 
not the man that counts, but only his books, his ideas, his 
style, his tendency, his relation to the movements of his time. 
If this be what is meant and is to be taken as a part of the 
orthodox creed, then I must confess myself a heretic. Why 
should not a personality, especially a unique and command- 
ing personality like that of Goethe, be an object of scientific 
interest for its own sake? If it is scientific to care for the 
life-history of a bug or a worm, why not for that of a man? 
It may be urged, perchance, that nothing is literary science 
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which does not aim primarily at the explanation of literature. 
Granted ; but the works of Goethe are the product and the 
expression of his personality and this is for many precisely 
their most interesting and instructive aspect. The works and 
the life are indissolubly bound up together and what makes 
for a better knowledge of the man must make in the long 
run for a better understanding of the works. Of course it 
does not follow that everything produced by him or left on 
record by those who knew him is important or has even a 
possible value. The laborious collection of his unfinished 
fragments and sketches, his rejected verses, the chips from 
his workshop, his trivial correspondence, his dinner-bills and 
freight-bills, the record of his goings and comings, the gossip 
of his friends and enemies, his chronicles of small beer—is a 
business which he himself would have preferred to character- 
ize through the mouth of Mephistopheles. Indeed he has 
made use of that very organ for that very purpose : 


Noch immer gliicklich aufgefunden ! 

Die Flamme freilich ist verschwunden, 
Doch ist mir um die Welt nicht leid. 

Hier bleibt genug Poeten einzuweihen, 
Zu stiften Gild- und Handwerksneid ; 
Und kann ich die Talente nicht verleihen, 
Verborg’ ich wenigstens das Kleid. 


These are precious words which the latter-day Goethe- 
Forscher, in their arduous pursuit of the infinitely little, 
would do well to bear in mind and say over occasionally in 
order to preserve their sense of humor and of proportion. 
But after all the question has another side, which warns us 
while enjoying the devil’s fun not to take him for an oracle 
of perfect wisdom, When a man has acquired in the totality 
of his work and influence the importance which Goethe pos- 
sesses for modern Germany, so that he is constantly studied 
by multitudes from every point of view and for the most 
diverse purposes, who can wisely set limits to the publication 
of material concerning him? What seems trivial and worth- 
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less to one will often prove useful to some one else. One can 
not always tell in advance. Upon the whole there is less 
danger of going too far than of not going far enough. The 
man does not live who could safely be trusted to winnow the 
material relating, say, to Faust, with a view to destroying all 
that in his opinion could never by any possibility be of use. 
Thus far then we have found no solid basis for the general 
dogma that regard for a person is an unworthy incentive in 
literary study, though there is no denying that it may lead to 
uncritical habits. Everything will depend, as it seems to me, 
upon the spirit in which the study is carried on, If it is 
mere blind hero-worship, bent on the burning of incense 
rather than the promotion of exact knowledge, then of course 
it is unscientific, Not so, however, if it proceeds from a 
deliberate conviction, based on fact and argument, that the 
man is worth studying more closely than most men because 
of the exceptional importance of his personality, This is a 
perfectly legitimate attitude which requires no sacrifice of 
scientific aeribeia, For a man may be greater than his pro- 
ductions, as is actually the case with the man we have been 
considering. My interest in Goethe, at any rate, is some- 
thing quite different from the sum total of the interest I feel 
in the separate volumes of his works, One may go through 
the works in a critical spirit, as Prof, Dowden did lately in 
an article published in the Cosmopolia, and find pretty serious 
defects in all of them, Gétz is certainly weak on the side of 
dramatic construction, Werther is a sentimental tale which, 
I fancy, few of us would care to read at the present time if 
its authorship had chanced to remain unknown. Iphigenie 
and Jasso are elegant exponents of high culture, charming in 
style and correct in form ; but they are not powerful dramas. 
Meister and the Elective Affinities are much too straggling and 
discursive for good novels, The best friend of Goethe can 
easily read himself to sleep in either of them, And as for 
Faust, all the world knows how full of faults that is when 
tried by the conventional canons. Of course there are in 
each case countervailing considerations which a fair criticism 
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will always take into account. But in the end it will have 
to be admitted that the great works of Goethe are each and 
all rather vulnerable. Of themselves they hardly suffice to 
account for the commanding position which has been accorded 
him among modern writers, nor for the deep and abiding 
interest taken in him by a vast multitude of thoughtful men 
in all parts of the world, 

What then is the explanation? Simply this, as I conceive: 
That behind the works at every stage is a pre-eminently 
original and powerful personality. It is this personality in 
its entire development, in the totality of its manifestation 
from first to last, that interests us. Napoleon’s Voila un 
homme was not the dictum of a hero-worshipper, but of an 
eminently cool observer; and it suggests a perfectly scientific 
point of view for you and me, One may outgrow the works 
of Goethe or become indefinitely cool toward them as did 
their author himself, who said in 1825 that he could hardly 
read any of them with delight except Hermann and Dorothea ; 
which certainly would not suffice in itself for a foundation of 
first-class literary renown, But what one never outgrows who 
haa once come under the fascination of it, is the personality 
that informs the works, Not that this personality is in any 
sense canonical, It is not only unscientific, but contrary to 
Goethe’s own spirit, to treat any man as an embodiment of 
perfection ; for there are no such men and his central maxim 
was to see things just as they are. Now any one who essays 
to see Goethe just as he was, in his relation to times and 
places, to men and women, to art, science, and philosophy, in 
the varying phases of his experience from youth to age, will 
find like the psalmist that “his feet have been set in a large 
room.” And when he has made himself at home there by 
patient study, he will see that the works appear in a new 
light and derive a large part of their importance from their 
relation to personal vicissitudes, 

I have been led to speak at length of Goethe in particular, 
partly because the dogma of Paul, which I have beeh criticis- 
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ing, had reference to the study of Goethe, and partly because 
his case illustrates very forcibly the line of thought which I 
wished to present. But the case is by no means unique. On 
the contrary I think it may be said that every great writer is 
more than his books and is most instructive through his indi- 
viduality. How true this is of Lessing, for example. The 
fame of Lessing to-day rests mainly on two plays and two 
contributions to criticism. But one may read these works 
carefully and find himself at the end quite unable to under- 
stand the saying of Hettner: Dem Deutschen geht das Herz 
auf, wenn er von Lessing redet. Minna von Barnhelm is,a 
fairly good play of its kind, but where are its elements of 
immortal greatness? Put it beside As You Like Jt and how 
dim is the light with which it shines! Nathan is richer in 
elements of permanent interest, but chiefly because of its re- 
ligious import. Apart from this its artistic quality is not 
very high, and its religious import interests us largely—I do 
not say exclusively—because of its relation to Lessing’s indi- 
viduality and personal history. The Hamburg Dramaturgy 
and the Laokoon are characterized by great logical acumen 
and by great learning, but not pre-eminently by critical equi- 
poise. They are the works of a brilliant attorney rather than 
of a wise judge. But is Lessing really summed up for those 
who know him well by any such coarse and general verdicts 
as these? Not at all. The man is more than the works and 
the works, if one would read them to the best advantage 
and comprehend their full significance, must be read in the 


light of biography. 


According to my best insight, then, the interest we all 
instinctively feel in personality is not something to be re- 
pressed, but something to be made much of in our pursuit of 
the science of literature. And that simply in the interest 
of truth. Occupied, as we are apt to be very largely, with 
the generalities of historical and aesthetic criticism, we are 
always more or less in danger of being fooled by half-truths 
and of getting wrong mental images. Against this danger 
the best protection is a lively interest in personality. Who 
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has not had some such experience as this? One has read a 
little of some author, a very little, perhaps, but a great deal 
about him,—in the histories of literature, in books of reference, 
in popular essays and critiques. One thinks he understands 
the man, perchance one even has the temerity to lecture about 
him. Then one day, for some reason or other, one is led to 
take up the author in earnest, to read all that he wrote and 
to make a thorough study of his life and character. And now 
one finds that one’s former ideas were mostly wrong. What 
one knew was really not worth knowing. Thus does grey 
theory play havoc with the green tree of life, and admonish 
us in our ‘critical endeavor’ to keep as close as we can to 
concrete realities. 

A man, if he is worth studying at all, is nearly always more 
interesting and instructive than the cleverest abstraction that 
can be framed about him. And then the study of personality 
has a useful effect on the student himself; it keeps the mind 
flexible, prevents it from growing mechanical. I am_ not 
trying to justify literary idolatry—it is not a question of 
hero-worship, but of comprehension. We have got rid of all 
the supernaturalism that used to cluster about the idea of 
genius and have resolved the old mystery into more or less 
commonplace elements, like energy, capacity for work, open- 
ness to experience, power of expression. But we have not 
thereby done away with the difference between genius and 
common mortality. The difference is not infinite; we can 
pass from the one to the other by easy gradations. But after 
all the difference is very great and we should recognize it in 
a whole-souled way, while doing what we may to account for 
it by the study of conditions and dependences. All honor to 
the science of historical interpretation! But when it has done 
its utmost to account for genius as the product of circum- 
stances, it will still remain true that genius is a reality. The 
primates of the mind are there and one of the noblest func- 
tions of literature is to reveal them as they were. 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
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VIL—LEARNED AND LEARN’D. 


This paper is a part of a larger study on the general sub- 
ject, ‘The Loss or Retention of Weak Syllables in English,’ 
which I shall publish at a later time. 

It is well known that there are words like aged, blessed, 
learned, in which the e is silent if the word is a participle, 
but is sounded if the word is an adjective. I am not aware 
that an explanation of this interesting phenomenon has been 
offered, other than the usual untenable one that it is “in order 
to distinguish ” the parts of speech. It is my object in this 
paper to show (1) that this, as well as certain closely related 
phenomena, is based on the fact that our speech prefers a 
rhythm consisting of syllables alternately strong and weak, 
and (2) that this has produced different results in the adjec- 
tive from what it has in the participle because the usual 
position of the adjective with reference to the other members 
of the sentence is not that generally occupied by the participle. 

From the start we must exclude from consideration all those 
cases in which the ending -ed is preceded by ad ort; for here 
the e was retained (or restored) because essential to the preser- 
vation of the consonantal frame of the word : faded, gilded, 
intended, wedded, gifted, spirited, noted, ete. 

Where the e of -ed adjoined a vowel (whether stressed or 
unstressed) or a diphthong, it early blended with it: annoyed, 
dignified, etc. These words, too, are therefore excluded from 
further consideration, and the field is clear for the observa- 
tion of the action of rhythmic forces. 

An alternate rhythm implies :— 

(1) The retention of a weak syllable between two heavily 
stressed ones. 

(2) A tendency to lose one of two adjoining weak syllables. 

These tendencies were formulated by ten Brink as follows :— 

(1) “Schwaches e zwischen dem Hauptton und dem Ne- 
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benton hat in englischen Wortern (wo es hiiufig auf Analogie 
beruht) sowie in englischen Ableitungen aus bezw. Zusam- 
mensetzungen mit fremden Elementen gewoéhnlich Silben- 
werth ” (Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, § 262). 

(2) “I. Enthalten zwei aufeinander folgende Silben je ein 
schwaches e, so verliert ein von diesen nothwendig seinen 
Silbenwerth. . . . II. Nach unbetonter, jedoch tonfahiger 
Silbe muss ein schwaches e verstummen ” (Jd., §§ 256, 257). 

Ten Brink himself had occasion to apply principle (2) in 
treating of Chaucer’s participles in -ed: “ Einem allgemeinen 
Gesetz gemiiss (§ 257) wird das e der Endung -ed, wenn die 
zweitvorhergehende Silbe den Ton triigt, stumm, ohne dass die 
Syncope gewohnlich graphisch ausgedriickt wiirde: pénisshed, 
vdnisshed, enlimined, empotsoned u. s. w.’’ (Id., § 181). 

To these should be added those words whose simple form 
ends in a consonant + a sonorous consonant (or a semi-vowel) 
+ e, for example, -tle, -kne, -lwe, -rje, ete. In Chaucer’s time 
the sonorous consonant or semi-vowel was not syllabic (Jd., § 
261) ; thus, whistla whistled, herkna herknad, halwa halwad, harja 
harjad, etc. When, shortly after Chaucer’s time, the final -e 
became silent, the sonorous consonant—when not followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel—became syllabic, that is, 
whistla > whistl, herkna > herkn, ete. Naturally the inflected 
forms also assumed the syllabic /, n, etc.; but this forced 
the loss of the a of -ed; thus, whistlad > whistl(a)d, herknad > 
herkn(a)d, halwad > halu(a)d (> helod), hariad > hart(a)d,— 
just as Chaucer’s ladias, bodias > ladi(a)s, bodt(a)s, by analogy 
to lady, body, ete. 

There remain for consideration those verbs in which the 
stress falls on the syllable before the -ed, and in which the -ed 
is separated from this stressed syllable by a consonant or a 
consonant combination other than non-sonorous consonant + 
sonorous consonant. It is my object to show that in these 
the very same principles apply, except that it is now the weak 
syllable of a following word—not a preceding syllable in the 
word itself—that causes the loss of the e of -ed. It will be 
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observed that, if the e be retained, the words we have to con- 
sider are’ of this type ad, in which — represents a heavily 
stressed syllable and ad represents the weakly stressed ending. 
When a word of this type is followed by a weak word or a 
weak initial syllable of the succeeding word, we again get 
- » —, and the alternate rhythm favors the loss of the e of -ed 
(cf. (2) page 318). On the other hand, when a word of this type 
is followed by a heavily stressed syllable, we get — - —, and 
the alternate rhythm as imperatively requires the retention of 
the e (cf. (1) page 318). It is, in fact, more difficult to stress 
heavily two succeeding syllables than to allow two weak sylla- 
bles to intervene between two heavy ones; where there is no 
such intervening weak syllable, we usually make a slight 
pause in which to recuperate (cf. my German Orthography 
and Phonology, § 274, 2 end), or admit a, cf. dialectic Léok a 
hére, thét & wdéy. Let the rhythmical force (or the physio- 
logical convenience of utterance) have full sway, and such an 
-ed word will appear in the two forms -ed and -d, the first 
before a heavy stress, the second before a weak syllable. We 
pronounce the word in both ways and, hence, retain, uncon- 
sciously of course, a muscular memory of both; we also hear 
both forms and, hence, retain an auditory memory of both. 
If the two forms are practically equally distinct and occur 
with about the same frequency, they will probably continue 
side by side, and our phonetic, or rhythmical, or physiologi- 
cal law (however we may choose to designate it) is supreme. 
But if, with practical equality in distinctness, one of the two 
forms occurs much more frequently than the other, that is, if 
we ourselves utter it much more often and hear it from others 
much more often, then the impression it makes upon the mind 
is stronger and fresher, and it is far more likely to suggest 
itself’ in response to the idea than is the other form, and that, 
too, even when the physical conditions would have favored 


' That is, if no syllable precedes the stressed syllable; the few words 
having such a preceding syllable end in this type. 
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the rarer form. That is, the results of the phonetic law are 
more or less effaced by the psychological. 

But this need not be the same over the whole ground. If 
on the one hand the word has one function and on the other 
another, and if one form is the more common in the first 
function and the other in the second, the one form is apt to 
prevail in the one case and the other in the other. 

Now, with reference to the words under consideration, I 
took as a basis for my study a prose text that fairly repre- 
sents the language as it was shortly before the e of -ed began 
to become generally silent—The Persones Tale of Chaucer. I 
divided the words into three classes :— 

(1) Adjectives used attributively and predicatively. 

(2) Participles. 

(3) Adjectives used almost only predicatively, such as 
ashamed, enclyned, etc. They are arranged below according 
as the rhythm would require the type ed or the type <d, 
or as it is neutral, namely, when the word occurs just before 
a pause. First the actual number of cases found is given, 


and then the percents. 
—d. ad neutral total 


Adj’s, attrib. and pred......... 12 49 7 68 
See 95 10 28 133 
Adj’s, only predicate........... 6 0 4 10 
Adj’s, attrib, and pred......... 18% 72% 10% 
POUND scesessccsseces soscecees 71% 8* 21% 


Adj’s, only predicate........... 60% 0* 40* 


That is, in the adjectives used both attributively and predica- 
tively the rhythm favored the retention of the e in 72 per 
cent. of the cases, and favored its suppression in but 18 per 
cent.; but in the participles it favored the suppression of the 
ein 71 per cent. of the cases, and favored its retention in but 
8 per cent., while in the adjectives used almost only predica- 
tively it favored the suppression of the e in 60 per cent. of 
the cases and in no case favored its retention. In other 
words, the rhythm favored the retention of the e in the 
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ordinary adjectives just about as strongly as it favored its 
suppression in the participles and the predicate adjectives, 
Hence, what happened is just what we should expect to 
happen: the -ed became general in the ordinary adjectives, 
and the -d became general in the participles and the predicate 
adjectives, 

It may be asked, just how does it happen that the ordinary 
auljective usually stands before a heavy syllable, and the par- 
ticiple and the predicate adjective before a weak syllable? 
This is due to the fact that most adjectives that are used both 
attributively and predicatively are far more often used attri- 
butively than predicatively, and to the fact that an attributive 
adjective usually stands before a heavy syllable beeause most 
of our substantives begin with a heavy syllable; the wrétehed 
min, The same thing is true when there is a series of adjec- 
tives, for most adjectives also begin with a heavily stressed 
syllable; the wrétehéd sinftl min, On the other hand, parti- 
ciples, like verbs, are usually followed by some modifier, and 
this, in the vast majority of cases, is an adverbial group 
beginning with a preposition or a conjunction, or it is a weak 
pronoun, Of the 95 cases that we found above to favor the 
loss of e in the participle, 90 come under the following 
heads :— 

53 prepositions, 

18 conjunctions, 

10 pronouns and articles, 

9 weak adverbs and adjectives—and dissyllabic adverbs 
beginning with a weak syllable. 

As to the final position it will be observed that the figures 
are as might be expected: it is the predicate adjective that 
occurs there most frequently, 40 per cent.; while the parti- 
ciples are found in this position less often, 21 per cent., being 
more apt to be followed by adverbial modifiers; and the 
common adjectives, being attributive much more frequently 
than predicate, occur just before a pause least often, 10 per 
cent. 
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The most common adjectives of this kind that are used 
both attributively and predicatively are, perhaps, included in 
the following list :— 


*naked *hleased atriped 

* wicked *(a)eursed jagged 

* wretched deuced ragged 
aged *erooked erabbed 
lea rned peuked dogged 
heloved atreaked rugged, 


Of these Chaucer had oceasion to use in The Persones Tale 
those marked with an *, as alao dampned ‘damned,’ in whieh 
the short form has prevailed because of its frequent vecure 
rence between stressed Géd and a following stressed noun 
like 6ol, ef, page 324, deuced is usually an adverb before an 
adjective; detietd préttj, aged, learned, (a)euraed, peaked, 
streaked, striped, crooked, dogged, beloved and bleased are also 
used as participles and then have -d; beloved and blessed 
hardly occur as predicate adjectives, 

Many adjectives in which we might expect -ed, have -d, 
because in them the participial idea is still more or less alive, 
and because they but recently were, or still are, more fre- 
quently used in the predicate ; so inclined, ashamed, appalled, 
etc. Some are now quite often used attributively, but retain 
the form they acquired when more often used predicatively : 
arched, forced, stuffed, chapped, chopped, diseased, reserved, 
fiwed, vewed, ribbed, webbed, etc. In some cases we can still 
see how the attributive use was of later growth, as in the 
case of barbed in consequence of the general introduction of 
barbed wire. Compare also the comparatively recent frequent 
use of wnabridged attributively in connection with certain 
dictionaries. 

The list might be much increased by the addition of such 
words as stubbed, chubbed, scabbed, cragged, ete., for many of 
which forms in -y are more common. So crazed is hardly 
an adjective, crazy being always used attributively at least. 
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Sometimes the dissyllabic pronunciation has prevailed in but 
one meaning or use of the adjective: a picked leaf, but picked 
men, often hooked nose, forked beard, forked lightning, but 
hooked line, forked stick, etc. As to some of these usage is not 
settled, 

Very many adjectives drop the e because, when used attri- 
butively, it is always or most frequently after an emphatic 
modifier, where their stressed syllable gets weaker stress. 
This corresponds to ten Brink’s rule II, § 257 (page 319 
above). Thus far-fetched argument, léng-limbed féllow, idrge- 
sduled man, big-mduthed bby, g6od-sized chicken, shért-lived faith, 
bib-tailed hérse, tnskilled labor, stiff-nécked pride, htinch-backed 
woman, créss-grdined blick, hérd-shélied Béptist, shame-faced 
manner, hére-brdined idiot, hén-pecked hisband, Géd-damned 
fool, half-starved children, four-leaved cléver, tw6-2dged swérd, 
etc. This is made especially clear by the fact that the e is 
sometimes dropped in such cases, but not when the word 
is used independantly: 6/d-Aged mdn, léng-winged birds, but 
an dgtd man, a wingtd Nike, etc. As to some usage varies, 
thus bow-legged or bow-legg’d, etc. Children often say learn’d 
for learnéd because they have long known the participle when 
they first meet the adjective, a good illustration of the way 
analogy often works in such cases. Not infrequently more 
than one force tends in the same direction, thus famed occurs 
most frequently after strong far: & far-famed hérd, or before 
weak for: famed for déeds of valor, and armed usually cccurs 
after strong well: 4 wéll-drmed fléet, or before a weak preposi- 
tion: drmed with gina, etc. 

The ending -/y was formerly a heavy syllable, the y being 
long. This, therefore, required before it a weak syllable and 
thus the e was retained in such adverbs as ddvistdl), dssiredly, 
cimpostdly, cinfésstdly, fixedly, résérveédly; not, however, in 
Ul-favdredly, gdod-ndtiredly, ete., because these have one weak 
syllable before the -/y anyway. The same is true of deriva- 
tives in -ness, formerly a heavy ending: cdmpéstdnéss, résérved- 
ness, fixtdndss, timdzedness, pléastdness; but such derivatives 
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are now less often used, our feeling for them is largely lost, 
and when we meet with them in reading or are otherwise 
forced to use them, we often allow the analogy of the parti- 
ciple to prevail and omit the e, which we can easily do on 
account of the present weakness of the ending. In poetry 
the fuller forms are still very common. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 




















VUL—A STUDY OF THE METRICAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE MIDDLE ENGLISH POEM THE PEARL, 


The difference in the treatment of final unstressed -¢ among 
the various ME, dialects has long since been noticed, In Nth,, 
according to Morsbach (Mittelengliache Grammatik §§ 6—1), it 
became silent (“ist stumm”’) about 1350; in MI, it was in 
part sounded throughout the fourteenth century, though as 
Morsbach remarks, “in vielen fiillen ist es schon verstummt;” 
in WSth, and MSth, it was in general retained throughout the 
century ; while Kt, on the whole retains it intact quite up to 
the middle of the century, 

The usage of the various districts of M1,, however, has not 
yet been fully investigated, That of EM1, (in Chaucer) has 
probably been most fully worked out, through the labors of 
Ellis, Child, ten Brink, Kittredge, and others, Concerning 
The Pearl (NWM1.), however, Mr. Henry Bradley wrote in 
1890 (The Academy xxxvi 249): “The question of the 
final ¢ in the poem needs investigation. It is quite obvious 
that in many cases the e (whether written or not) is not 
sounded as it would have been in Chaucerian verse.” It 
is important to note, too, that as a specimen of NWM1I., of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, The Pearl is in 
its metrical structure well-nigh unique, and because of this 
structure is of great value in determining the question of the 
pronunciation of -e at this time. Moreover, since its author 
was probably contemporary with Chaucer, it affords a con- 
venient means of comparing the WM1. with the London usage. 

The present paper is offered as a contribution to the his- 
tory of final unstressed -e in WMI. It was begun as an 
investigation of this subject alone; but considerable data on 


‘For the suggestion which led me to write this paper, and for valuable 
assistance in its preparation, I am indebted to Professor O, F, Emerson, of 
Western Reserve University. 
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other points having accumulated, it was afterward decided to 
present in addition a brief treatment of some of these points.’ 
The arrangement of material in the paper follows that of the 
Metrical Chapter in Professor Kittredge’s Observationa on the 
Language of Chaucer's Troilua (Kt.), References (by section) 
are made to this book and to ten Brink’s Chaucers Sprache 
und Verakunat (tenB,), The text used is that of Morris 
(EETS, 1, 2d ed, 1869), except as more recent emendations 
have been adopted, The latter have been noted in their 
proper places, 


I, 1, Weak -¢ is elided before a vowel and usually before 
h; but in the definite article -¢ is sometimes preserved (see 
11 2, ep, Kt, 125, tenB, 269), 

(a) Before a vowel; in vche* araye, 5; My breste in bale, 18; so swete a 
sange, 19, In the first 500 lines, 166 instances occur, 

(b) Before h, Elision of weak e takes place before he, hys, hym, hit, ho, 
hir, her (plu.), and hem (with one exception, |, 551, see 1 2); before haue 
(inf., pr. ind, and sjc.), hats,® and hade (with one exception, |, 1142, see 1 
2), whether independent or auxiliary; before hente, heue, holde, hope, hurt; 
before here, heben, hyder; before harm, holt, honour, how (“ hue’’), hyre. 

Examples are: Hys prese, hys prys, 419; her wylle ho waynes, 131; To 
benke hir color, 22; & wolde her corounes, 451; aboute hem bydes, 75; 
Ofte haf I wayted, 14; What wyrde hatx hyder, 249; of that || place had 
bre sates, 1034; of happe more hente, 1195; to God || wordeg schulde heue, 
814; penne helde vch sware, 1029; oure hope is drest, 860; pax he were 
hurt, 1142; Sir, fele here porchases, 439; No gladder gome || heben into 
Grece, 231; Er date of daye || hider arn we wonne, 517; ofte harmeg hate, 
888; Bot by pyse holtes, 921; What more honour (Gollancz’s reading), 
475; pe topasye twynne how, 1012; What resonabele hyre, 523, 


'The general structure of the poem has already been described: see 
Trautmann, Angl.1 119; Kaluza, ESt. xvi 178; Gollancz, Pearl p, xxii f. 

*In the use of signs I have in general followed Kittredge: -e (in itali- 
cized words -e) indicates a final e written but elided before a vowel or A. 
-é (or -) indicates a final e pronounced before a vowel or h. Used over a 
vowel in the interior of a word the diwresis indicates that the vowel is pro- 
nounced, -[é] indicates that the metre requires an e to be pronounced at 
the end of a word which is written without -e in the ms. -e indicates a 
final -e written but not sounded before a consonant (not A). -e- indicates 
syncopated ¢ (and so of other vowels). 

*T have followed Morris in using the character x for (a) z (sonant spirant), 
(b) A (guttural and palatal spirant), and (c) y (consonant), 
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2, Hiatus of -¢ before a vowel is not found; before h it 
occurs rarely, 


Ex, pese bot an ouré || hem con streny, 551; to hellé hete (where helle 
is gen,), 643; by hys[é) hyllex, 678; & woundé hade, 1142, 


If, Elision of weak -e in monosyllables (ep, Kt, 128), 


1, -e of the definite article is generally elided, The follow- 
ing instances occur ; 

The adubbemente, 85 (cp. 109, 121); be empyre, 454; be apocalypper, 
787, 1020, (apokalypee) 983, (apocalyppce) 1008; be apostel, 836, 944, 984, 
985, 996, 1008, 1020, 1032, (appostel) 1053; be aldermen, 887; be vrbe, 
893; be olde gulte, 942; pe emerade, 1005, 


2. -e of the definite article remains unelided in the follow- 
ing instances ; 

& ay bé ofter, bé alder bay were (here be< OE, instr.), 621; bé innossent, 
666, (innosent) 684, 696, (innocent) 720; bé olde, 941; bé agtbe, 1011; pi 
enleuenbe gent, 1014; bé amatyst, 1016, 


3. ne regularly elides -e before a vowel. 

Ex. Nis, 100; nys, 951; ne is, 1071. Cp. nif he nere, Cl, 21. 

Norn. No instance of ne before A occurs. Before w in wite, wyte, ne 
combines with the following word: pou ne woste in worlde, 293; I ne 
wyste in bis worlde, 65. 


III. Pronunciation of final unstressed -e before consonants. 


1. The following considerations lead to the belief that 
before consonants the final unstressed -e of our text is gener- 
ally silent : 

(a) In the first 500 lines 208 words occur (not counting words which 
come at the end of the line or immediately before the caesura) in which 
the metre is best satisfied by not sounding the -e before a consonant (not /), 
as against 43 words in which -e must be pronounced. Of these 208 words 
11.54 per cent. are proparoxytone words (e. g. wyschande, 14; fortwne, 98; 
enclynande, 236), in which -e earliest lost syllabic value (cp. tenB. 191). 

Nore. It is interesting to compare these figures with some recording 
Chaucer’s usage. In the first 500 lines of The Book of the Duchesse (written 
in similar metre, iambic tetrameter), there are 47 words (not counting 
words which come at the end of the line or just before the caesural pause) 
in which the metre is satisfied by not sounding the -e, and 115 words in 
which -e must be pronounced. 
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(b) Variations of spelling in the same word, where -¢ is not pronounced 
even when written; biys, 720, blyase, 478; eorown, 255, eoroune, 205; emerad, 
118, emerade, 1005; fayr, 46, fayre, 11785 gret, 250, yrete, 2375 doy, Bi, 
ioye, 1197; lamb, 407, lombe, 1064; quen, 444, quene, 46%,' 


2, But final unstressed -e is to be pronounced in the follow- 
ing words (the arrangement is alphabetical) ; 


(a) Words in which -e goes back to an OF, or ON, inflectional ending or 
to OF, -e, 

(a) Nouns: blys[sé], 286 (dat.) ; brymmé, 232 (dat.) ; faci’, 809 (<OF, face) ; 
gemmé, 118, 289 (< OF, gemme) ; glymmié, 1088 (dat. ) ; graced, 670 (dat., < OF, 
grace); groundé, 1173 (dat.); heldé (here accepting Gollancz's emendation, 
which seems better than Morris’s reading), 1198 (dat.); Ael/é, 643 (gen, or 
dat.) ; Aert{e], 17, 51; herté, 128, 176* (ace., < OE. heortan) ; lompi, 1046 
(< OF, lampe) ; loté, 288 (< ON, dat. litte); logé, 119 (< OE, lagu); mote, 
142 (< OF. mote) ; myndé, 1130 (dat.); curd, 551 (< OF. tre); perré, 730 
(< OF. perrée); sorgé, 352 (dat.); apeché, 798, 1132 (dat.); step[pé], 683 
(ep. stepe, Cl, 905, and MDu, steppe); sunné, 83 (< OE, wfem.); suti, 203 
(< OF, suite); tongé, 100 (ace., < OF, tungan); tong[?], 225 (nom.,< OE, 
tunge); vyné, 535 (< OF, vine); wollé, 844 (dat.) ; worldé, 476, 657, 761 (dat.) ; 
woundé, 1142 (ace. plu.) ; seré, 588 (dat., cp. MnE, to-day, to-mérrow) ; yndé, 
1016 (< OF. inde), 

(B) Adjectives: allé, 292, 1091 (nom. plu.) ; brodé, 650 (dat.); deré, 758 
(wnom.) ; fayré, 169, 177, 946 (wacc.) ; formé, 639 (wnom. plu.) ; fowré, 886 
(wnom. plu.) ; fyfbé, 1006 (wnom.); fyrré, 148 (wnom.); fyrsi[é], 486, 635, 
1000 (wdat.), 999 (wnom.); fyrté, 54 (dat. plu.); gret[é], 616 (wgen., cp. 
grete, 637; grete, plu., Gaw. 2490); Ayxé, 395, 1051 (wnom. ), 401 (stnom. ); 
hyx[é], 678 (wace. plu.); wk[é], 995 (wacc., ep. ilke, Gaw. 1385); kyndé, 
276 (wnom.); long[é], 586 (dat.); much[é], 776 (dat., cp. muche, Piers 
Plowm. A vir 70); nwé, 155 (nom. plu.), 882 (wacc.); newé, 894 (nom. 
plu.) ; oné, 312 (wnom.); quylé, 1137 (wdat.); rych[é], 68 (nom. plu., ep. 
ryche, 770), 1036 (dat. plu.); samé, 1099 (wdat.); schené, 965 (wnom.); 
self[é], 1046, 1076 (wnom.) ; styllé, 20 (stnom.); tenbé, 136 (wdat.); brydé, 
833 (and possibly bryddé, 299; wnom.); bryd[dé], 1004 (wdat.) ; wlonk[é], 
122 (dat. plu.) ; wynné, 154 (pred. nom. plu.), 647 (stnom.); your[é], 497 
(wdat.). 


Note 1. Line 690 is obviously imperfect. Bradley's proposed emenda- 
tion (The Academy Sept. 6, 1890, p. 201 f.) could be scanned, How koyn | 
tise onour | é || con aquyle, since the poet usually retains the French accent. 
If we accept Gollancz’s emendation, How kyntly oure lord him con aquyle, 
the line will be taken out of the present discussion. 


' None of the words cited occur at the end of the line; cp. Summary 14, 
* We might also read: myn herte a brunt, 174. 
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Nore 2. Line 997 lacks the catchword Johan. If we accept Gollancz’s 
restoration, the line will scan, As Iohan | pise stones || in writ | con nemme. 

(vy) Verbs: aské, 316, 580 (inf.); ask[é], 564 (inf.); carp[é], 381, 949 
(inf.) ; coronde, 767 (pt. 3 sg.); delé, 606 (pr. 3 sg. sjc.); glenté, 1001 (pt. 
3 ag.); herdé, 873 (pt. 1 sg.); hyré, 507 (inf.); maddé, 359 (inf.); neddé, 
1044 (pt. 3 sg.) ; onté, 341 (pt. 2 sg.) ; seté, 1201 (inf.); také, 552 (inf.). 

(8) Adverbs: fasté, 54; semé, 190; berinné, 1061. 

(e) Prepositions: byforé, 885; bytwene, 140. 

(b) Words in which -e has been taken on in ME. 

Nouns: b/yssé, 397, 611 (nom., -e borrowed from dat. sg. by analogy); 
Quat-kyn[né] byng, 771 (< OE. cynn; -e borrowed from dat., cp. kinne, 
Piers Plowm. B v 639; kinne, Orm. 1051); worldé, 743 (acc. ep. Il. 476, 
657, 761). 

Nore. These instances of the pronunciation of -e occur in alliterative 
phrases in about 35 per cent. of the examples. Some of these were prob- 
ably stock phrases in alliterative poetry, e. g., fayré face, 169, hys[¢] hyllex, 
678, Cp. tenB. 335 and Fuhrman, Die alliterierenden Sprachformeln in Morris’ 
EF. Allit. Poems und im Sir Gawayne. 


IV. Elision of close -e (ep. Kt, 129), 


1, The poet seems to elide close -e in me, pe, we, he, ne 
(“neque”) before a vowel or h when the metre demands it. 

The following cases occur: me eschaped, 187; & don me in pys del, 250; 
& pyst me in perlex, 768; pou telleg me of Terusalem, 919; & busyeg pe 
aboute, 268; I hete be arn heterly, 402; I have be aquylde, 967; Oper pro- 
feren pe ogt, 1200; We haf standen her, 519; When he hit echal efte, 382; 
Hymself to onsware he is not dylle, 680; So closed he hys mouth, 808; Ne 
how fer of folde, 334; Ne Arystotel nawber, 751. 

Nore 1, The case of be |, 362 is not considered, Gollancz omits the 
word altogether, 


Nore 2. No instance of elided -e in ye occurs, 


2. Close -e in the above words is not elided before a vowel 
or A in the following instances : 

pou traweg || me in| bis dene, 205; I do | me ay|| in hys mys | erecorde, 
866; & take me halte, 1158; pe oxte better, 341; I wolde pe aske, 910; be on 
bis syde, 975; So fare we alle, 467; Sir, xe Adf, 257; xe han ben bobe, 378; 
Why stande xe idel, 515, (stonde) 533; Ne knawe xe of, 516; ber moxt xe 
hede, 1051, 

3. Instances of the elision of close -e before a vowel or / in 
other words are rare (cp, tenB, 269). 
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But cete of God, 952; I syxe | bat cyty || of gret renoun, 986; pis noble 
cite of ryche enpresse, 1097 (cannot be full ecthlipsis) ; be he neuer so 
swyft, 571; In Iudee hit is, 922. 


4, Examples of hiatus are numerous. 

(a) Before vowels: as ble of ynde, 76; to fre of dede, 481; pe nwe | cité || u 
Terti | salém, 792; to be outfleme, 1177. = 

(b) Before h: & se her adubbement, 96; ober much be hys rewarde, 604; 
schal se hys face, 675; pou may be innome, 703; con se hyt be to-done, 914; 
He gef | vus to be || hys hom | ly hyne, 1211. 


V. Elision or slurring of -o (ep. Kt. 130), 


1, Final -o of the preposition fo is sometimes slurred before 
vowels, rarely before h. 

(a) Before vowels: I wan to a water, 107; Er moste | bou ceu | er || to 
ober | counsayl, 319; pe 6lde | lerd | salem || to ¢n | derstonde, 941; tyl bou 
to a hil be veued, 976; & to even with bat worbly lyst, 1073. 

(b) Before h: & nw | [é] men || to hys vyne he brogte, 527 (if we accept 
Gollancz’s scansion), 


2. Of the slurring of -o in other words no instances occur. 


3. Instances of hiatus with -o are: 


(a) Into, (a) Before vowels: to on of bo, 557; to aské dome, 580; dotx to 
enclyne, 630; per-to ia bent, 664; to onaware, 680; to yaaye, 819. (8) Before 
hi to haue, 182; to heuen lyxte, 500; werkmen to hys vyne, 507; to hya porpos, 
508; unto hym brayde, 712; (6 hys bénerté, 762; to hjm warde gon, 820; 
Grouglyng to his fete, 1120; ber-to hade had delyt, 1140, 

(b) In other words, (a) Before vowels: in wo ay wragte, 56; bot blo & 
blynde, 83; mé iwysse, 151; penne vérex ho bp, 177; Penne ros ho vp, 437; 
For ho is quene, 456; Rygt so ia veh, 461; Lo/ ewen, 740; To mo of his mys- 
terys, 1194. (8) Before h; Ho haldex, 454; fro hém repirde, 611; bat fro 
hym xede, 713; fro heuen, 878. 


Nore, Of elision of -a no instances occur, 


VI. Slurring of -y (ep. Kt. 131). 


1, Final -y is sometimes united by synclisis with the vowel 
of the following word. 

bat worbyly || I w6t| & wéne, 47; But Crystes mersy & Mary & Ion, 383 ; 
Now for synglerty o hyr dousour, 429; a lady of lame aray, 491; be merci 
of God, 576; so holy in hys prayere, 618; Pitously of hys debonerté, 798; 
So cumly a pakke, 929; To loke|on be glory | of bys grac/[iJous gote, 
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934; ber glory & blysse, 959; my frely I wolde be bere, 1155; So sodenly 
of, 1178. 


2. Before h, -y is generally retained. 
lelly hyste, 305; by hys lettrure, 751. 


VII. 1. Weak -e in two successive syllables (ep. Kt. 132, 
tenB. 256). 

Ten Brink’s rule holds in the inflection of (a) nouns, e. g. schylderex, 214, 
heuenes, 423 (cp. hewenesse, 735, though heuens, 441 would seem to show an 
occasional variation in pronunciation); and (b) verbs, e. g., powdered, 44; 
pynakled, 207 ; suffred, 554; proferen, 1200. 


2. Weak -e- which is inserted between v and a strong sylla- 
ble and sometimes after th (tenB. 61, m1) likewise suffers 
syncope. 

Ex. liures, 1108; newer, 262; oberes, 450. In ewer and neuer the final 
vowel (<OE. #fre, ME. efere, evere) never appears in the text, and in the 
majority of cases both words are monosyllabic (euvér in 3 instances, ever— 
more probably e’er—in 19; neuér in 15 instances, never or ne’er in 27). 


VIII. Apocope of weak -e immediately after the syllable 
bearing the main stress. Ten Brink’s rule (260, Kt. 135) 
holds in general. 

The only exception noted is byforé, 885, cp. byfore, 49. 


IX. Slurring of -e- in final syllables when the noun accent 
falls on the syllable immediately preceding (tenB. 259, Kt. 
136). 


1, -es may or may not slur -e-, the number of instances where it does not 
slur (we are of course not considering words in which -ex comes just before 
the caesural pause) being slightly in the majority. E. g., stretes, 1025, 
nedex, 344, lebex, 377, quykes, 1179, blames, 275, elles, 32, 491, 567, agaynx, 
79; but frytéx, 87, sydéx, 6, wobéx, 151, lokéx, 1134, bloméx, 27, elléx, 130, 
graynéx, 31. Ten Brink’s rule (227) that -exg is syllabic after c, ss, 8, sh, ch, 
g, and mute + liquid, holds good. The only apparent exceptions are rysex, 
191, which may be changed to ros, ep. Il. 437, 506, 519, and wascheg, 655, in 
which -ex must be regarded as part of an anapaestic foot (pat wisch | ex 
awiiy ||). In about two-thirds of the words in which -ex is syllabic, the 
syllable forms the first part of the last foot of the verse. 

2. -ed. In -ede of the pret. sg. both e’s generally lose their syllabic value, 
and even -ed generaily slurs -e-, except after roots ending in ¢ or d, as in 
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MnE. Exceptions are: iuggéd, 7; stalkéd, 152; lokéd, 167; forméd, 747; 
toynéd, 1009; waknéd, 1171; oxté, 341; corondé, 767 ; herdé, 873; glenté, 1001; 
neddé, 1044, -ed of the pp. likewise generally slurs -e-, with the same limi- 
tation. Exceptions are: merkéd, 142; vnlappéd, 214; passéd, 528; apasséd, 
540; dampnéd, 641; enurnéd, 1027 ; daséd, 1085; prayséd, 1112. 

3. -en. Regularly syncopated are arn, 384, wern, 71, han, 373, 554, 776, 
(hawen) 859; likewise the greater number of past participles, and of pres. 
and pret. 3d plurals. One instance of the gerund, to lysten, 880, occurs. 
Even in other kinds of words there is a strong tendency to syncopate the e. 
The one exception is withouten, which syncopates in only 9 out of 27 cases 
(withoute, 644, 695). Syncope is more frequent when the following word 
begins with a vowel; but it does not necessarily occur in the latter case. 

4. -er is slurred when the metre demands it, and this happens in the 
majority of cases. In most instances the following word begins with a con- 
sonant. ever slurs oftener than neuer (see VII 2). ober (= or) invariably 
counts as one syllable. Even ober (= other) usually slurs; the exceptions 
occur in Il. 206, 209, 219, 842. nowber (nawber) slurs in four instances out 
of seven. 

5. -el is also slurred where the metre demands it. The author's usage 


is about equally divided between slurred and unslurred -el. apostel slurs. 


three times out of eight; /yétel four times out of seven. In the majority of 
instances in which slurring occurs the next word begins with a consonant. 

6. -em. The only word noted is baptem, which apparently slurs in 1. 653 
(cp. 1. 627), though it may be read without the slur since it comes directly 
before the caesura. Cp. xiv 2i. 

Nore. The remarks in this section do not in general apply to syllables 
coming just before the caesura, where it cannot be determined whether 
syncope (slurring) takes place or not. We may suppose that at least it was 
not so marked as elsewhere in the verse. 


X. The treatment of interior unstressed -e- varies, as in 
Chaucer (Kt. 137); but the tendency is decidedly toward 
syncopation. 

E. g. denely, 51; iueler, 265, 289, 301, 730, (ioueler) 734, but iuéler, 264, 
276, 288, 300, (iuélere) 252; kyndely, 369; louely, 693, (louyly) 565; makeler, 
435 (though this may be a trochee), 733, 757, 780, 784; maskelex (which 
the poet interchanges with makeleg, cp. 732, 733, 756, 757, though they are 
distinct in 780), 745, 900, 923, (maskellex) 769, 781, but maskillex, 756, 768, 
780, (maskélles) 744, (mascélles) 732, depending upon the position of the 
word in the verse; motelex, 899, 925, 961; naubeless, 877, (nowbelese) 889, 
(neuer be lese) 918, but ndwbéles, 950 (cp. x1 2), (neuer bé les) 901; rapely, 
863; sembluunt, 211, but sembélaunt, 1143; sengeley, 8; vrbely, 135; funde- 
mentex, 993; couenaunt, 562, couenaunde, 563; remnaunt, 1160; gengracydun, 
827; holtewodexs,'75; etc. On the other hand we find vmbégon, 210; adubbé- 
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ment, 84, 85, 96, 108, 109, 120, (addb[bé]}mént) 72, but dubbement, 121; vmbé- 
pyste, 204, 1052; mysségeme, 322. but mysetente, 257. 


XI. Of syncope of other vowels than e and of consonants 
(Kt. 138) several instances occur. 


1, -y-: bodyly, 478, 1090; gentyleste, 1015; hardyly, 3, but hardijly, 695; 
ladyly, 774; worbyly, 47 , (worthyly) 846, (worply) 1133 ; ladyschyp, 578 (this 
can hardly be complete syncope) ; damysel, 489, but damijselle, 361 ; charyte, 
470 ; erytage, 443, but heritage, 417. 

2. -a-: paradys, 248, 321, but pardidyse, 137; apocalyppeg, 787, (apocalyppce) 
944, (apokalypce) 983, but apdcdliyppes, 996, 1020, (apokiilypex) 834, (appo- 
cillyppece) 866 ; Ierusalem, 793, 805, 817, 829, 841, 919, 941, 950 (though the 
line may be scanned: & Ieru | salem || hyst bobe | nawbeles), but Jerusélem, 
792, 804, 816, 828, 840; Salamon, 689; lohan invariably counts as one sylla- 
bie (spelled Thon, 984, Jon, 383; rimes with con, 818); margarys, 199, 
(mariorys) 206, but margijrye, 1037; topasye (< MLat. topacius), 1012; ama- 
tyst, 1016; reiates, 770. 

3. -o-: innosent, 684, 696, (innocent) 720, but inndscente, 672, (innédcent) 
$25, (inndssent) 666 (cp. innécens, 708); resonabele, 523 (cp. vnrésoundable, 
590); borogt, 628 (cp. brox[t], 286); corown, 237, 255, corouneg, 451, but 
céroune, 205; corounde, 480, (coronde) 767, 1101, but cérownde, 415; sup- 
plantoreg, 440. 

4. -th-: On ober (=or), nowber see 1x 4. wheber best satisfies the metre 
when read as one syllable (130, 581, 604, 826), though it may be regarded 
as part of an anapaestic foot. 

5. +-: On euer, neuer see 1x 4. With paraunter, 588, cp. auenture, 64, 
naule occurs in 1. 459, cp. nauel Pat. 278. 

6. Even -wh- may have been syncopated if pronounced as w (cp. wy, 533, 
564) in nawhere, 932: this satisfies the metre better than the dissyllabic word. 


XII. Apocope of consonants (Kt. 139). 


Few unmistakable instances of apocope occur: runnen, 26 (: sunne); run- 
nen, 874, is best scanned runnen; founden, 1203, probably leaves off -en. But 
considering the inflected words in -en (pres. and pret. pl. and pp.), we find 
that -en loses its syllabic value before consonants in 66 per cent. of cases, 
showing that at the time of composition the consonant had begun to dis- 
appear in the spoken language, though it was still written. 


XIII. Synizesis (Kt. 142) occurs regularly. 


1. -ia-: glory &, 959; maryage, 414, (maryag) 778; redy &, 591; specyal, 
938. 
2. -ie-: feryed, 946; myryer, 850; myryeste, 199; oryent, 3. 
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3. -i0-: body on, 62; contryssyoun, 669; generacyoun, 827; gloryous, 799 ; 
gromylyoun, 43; legyounes, 1121; precious, 4 et pas.; Pymalyon, 750; pyonys, 
44. But pytij of, 1206. 

4. -yi-: holy in, 618. 


XIV. The extra syllable before the caesura (Kt. 144). 
Many instances of such an extra syllable undoubtedly occur. 
Whether we are to suppose that -e before the caesura was 
ever pronounced when the next word begins with a consonant, 
is a question. The following list contains all the instances 
which can possibly be cited as supporting the theory of an 
extra syllable (not including words coming before weak h): 


1. -e. (a) Weak nouns: balke, 62; folde, 334; herte, 135; mone, 1057, 1072, 
1081; revue, 542; sunne, 982, 1076; tonge, 898; wele, 133. 

(b) Mase. and neut. nouns with -e or -u in OE.: bale, 18, 373; ende, 186; 
ryche, 722. 

(c) Fem. nouns in OE. -u: hele, 713; menske, 162; note, 155; saghe, 226; 
tale, 311. 

(d) Monosyllabic fem. nouns with long stem syllable: dblysse, 658, 853, 
959; blybe, 354; heste, 633; hyre, 523, 534, 543, 583, 587 ; Ayste, 271; myrbe, 
92, (mirbe) 1149; payne, 664; quene, 468; raube, 858; rode, 705; sorse, 352; 
speche, 285, 471; strete, 971; stwnde, 20; trawbe, 495; whyle, 15; worlde, 65, 
293, 424, 537. 

(e) Masc. and neut. nouns that sometimes show an inorganic or dat. -e: 
banke, 196; boke, 837; breste, 222, 1103; broke, 141; burne, 397; clyffe, 159 ; 
daye, 517, 541; fote, 350; fryte, 29; golde, 165; gresse, 245; grounde, 434; 
gulte, 942 ; harme, 681; kynde, 752; lombe, 413, 741, 830, 1127, 1129, (lambe) 
757 ; lorde, 304, 513, 526, 557, 632, 795; lyste, 173, 908 ; mote, 855; mynde, 
1154; rourde, 112; sede, 34; songe, 882, 891; sobe, 292; twynne, 251; vyse, 
254 (< OF. vis); werke, 599; sere, 503, 505. 

(f) Romance nouns with inorganic -e: acorde, 509; auenture, 64; blame, 
715; coroune, 205; corte, 701; erysopase, 1013; date, 5291; dystresse, 280; 
gemme, 266; glayue, 654; grace, 623, 625; gyle, 671; huee, 842; ioye, 128, 
1197; mote (“city”), 948, 973; perle, 12, 24, 36, 48, 53, 60, 221, 228, 229, 
242, 282, 330, 732, 733, 756, 902, 1038, 1104, 1173; perre, 1028 (< OF. 
perrée) ; place, 405; sardonyse, 1006 ; saule, 845; spyce, 938; [s]tresse, 124 
(the emendation is Gollancz’s) ; trone, 835, 1051, 1055, (throne) 1113; vine, 
504, 521, 535. 

(g) Proper names: Marye, 425. 


‘If we adopt Gollancz’s reading, At date of the day, the -e will be 
removed ; but cp. daye, 517, 541. 
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(h) Monosyllabic definite (weak) adjs.: dere, 1208 ; fyrste, 548 ; furbe, 1005; 
laste, 547, 571. 

(i) Monosyllabic strong adjs.: clene, 972; colde,50; dere, 1183; ebe, 1202; 
grete, 470; large, 609; nerre, 233; quyte, 220, 844; sade, 211; schene, 80; 
smobe, 6; worbe, 100. 

(j) Plu. of monosyllabic adjs. and pps.: alle, 73, 404, 467, 545, 739, 777; 
bobe, 1056 ; fele, 1114; none, 440; summe, 508. 

(k) Romance adjs.: plesawnte, 1; ravyste, 1088. 

(1) Advs., preps., and cnjs.: (a) Advs.: alone, 933; byfore, 172,1110; efte, 
332 ; evermore, 666 ; forbe, 150; fyrre, 347; here, 399; ille, 1177; more, 1190; 
quere, 376; penne, 1003. (8) Preps.: byfore, 294; byxgunde, 158. (vy) Cnijs.: 
byfore, 530. 

(m) Verbs, pres. ind.: lewe, 876; oge, 552; raue, 363; stande, 514. 

(mn) Verbs, pres. sjc.: forbede, 379 ; forloyne, 368 ; leue, 865. 

(0) Strong prets.: swange, 1059; werne, 585. 

(p) Weak prets.: burde, 316; lyste, 181; sayde, 289, 602, 965; sette, 52; 
soxte, 730. 

(q) Reduplicating prets.: hyxte, 305. 

(r) Imperatives : forsake, 743. 

(s) Infinitives: abyde, 348 ; calle, 721; haue, 928 ; klymbe, 678 ; laste, 956 ; 
lenge, 261; lowe, 1124; make, 176; passe, 299, 707; stryke, 1125; telle, 134; 
tempte, 903 ; bole, 344; wende, 643; wrybe, 488. 

(t) Perf. participles: (a) Strong verbs: calle, 572; fonde, 283, (fonte) 327. 
(8) Weak verbs: keste, 66. 

2. Unaccented terminations ending in a consonant. 

(a) -est: bdlybest, 1131. 

(b) -en: coruen, 40; drawen, 1193; founden, 1203; hewen, 490; knawen, 
637 ; laden, 874 (cp. lade, 1146); reken, 5; selden, 380; standen, 1148; 
stoken, 1065 ; wroken, 375. 

(c) -eg: (a) Nouns: apocalypper, 996, 1020, (apocalyppce) 1008, (appoca- 
lyppece) 866 ; balex, 807 ; barnes, 712, 1040; bemeg, 83; bestex, 886 ; bonkex, 
931; bryddex, 93; clerkex, 1091; corownes, 451; corses, 857; craftes, 890; 
dayes, 416; ferex, 1150; flauores, 87; flowres, 208; forhedes, 871; gates, 
1106 ; gemmeg, 991; glodes, 79; guftes, 607; holtex, 921; hwex, 90; kiyfes, 
74; kythes, 1198 ; launceg, 978 ; lures, 358 ; maydenneg, 869 ; membreg, 458 ; 
meres, 140 (if we adopt the reading proposed by Holthausen, Bytwen|é 
mereg || by myrch|ex made), 1166; modes, 884; myddex, 740; notes, 883 ; 
perles, 82, 204, 856, 1102, 1112, 1212; plonttes, 104; porchases, 439; randeg, 
105; resounes, 716 ; rokkex, 68 ; skyllex, 54; spyses, 25; sternes, 115; stones, 
997 (cp. 11 2a 8 N. 2); sydex, 198, 218; syngnettes, 838; syxtes, 1179; 
bowsandex, 1107; prowex, 875; vergynes, 1099; vyues, 785; webbex, 71; welex, 
154; wonex, 917; wordes, 307; wortes, 42; wyxex,579. (8) Advs.: anendex, 
975; elles, 32. (vy) Verbs: byddes, 520; bygynnex, 561; commes, 848 ; deuysex, 
995; dyspleses, 455; fares, 129; gayneg, 343; gladeg, 861 ; lestes, 269; loves, 
403 ; marreg, 23 ; menex, 937; motes, 613; passes, 753; stykex, 1186; trawex, 
295 ; wrytes, 1033. 
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Nore. Cp. 1x 1, tenB. 227. 

(d) -ed: baptysed, 818 ; blusched, 1082 ; blysned, 1048 ; calied, 273; departed, 
378 ; deuysed, 1021; dubbet, 97; endured, 476; eschaped, 187; excused, 281; 
fayled, 270 ; folged, 127 ; fordolked, 11; forfeted, 619 ; iugged, 804; lemed, 1043 ; 
longed, 144; lyued, 776 ; meled, 589; passed, 428 ; payred, 246; poyned, 217; 
prayed, 1192; pyked, 1036; restored, 659; sayd, 593; semed, 760; sparred, 
1169 ; tysed, 464; wayted, 14. 

(e) Consonant +- -le, -re: enle, 849; symple, 1134; table, 1004; temple, 
1062; chambre, 904; purpre, 1016. 

(f) -el: apostel, 985, (appostel) 1053 ; gospel, 498 ; habel, 676 ; pobbel, 117; 
ydel, 515, 533. 

(g) -er: after, 256 ; better, 341; bygger, 374; bygynner, 436 ; ceuer, 319; 
chylder, 714, 718; clypper, 802; cofer, 259; enter, 966; ewer, 617; fader, 639, 
736 ; forser, 263 ; fynger, 466 ; hyder, 249; iasper, 1026; lenger, 180; moder, 
435 ; myryer, 850; nawber, 485, 751; neuer, 4, 19, 333, 367, 724, 916; ofter, 
621; ober, 449, 773; ower, 318; saffer, 118; sauter, 698; suffer, 954; syluer, 
77; byder, 723, 946; water, 107, 122, 139, 230, 365, 647, 650, 1077, 1156. 

(h) -y: cumly, 775; eyty, 986, (cite) 1097, (cyte) 939; frely, 1155; glory, 
70, 171, 934; gostly, 185; hewy, 1180; holy, 618; lady, 491; louyly, 565; 
mersy, 383, (mercy) 670; meyny, 899, 925; pené, 562, (peny) 614; rybe, 
1007; synglerty, 429; worby, 616 ; worbyly, 47. 

(i) Miscellaneous: baptem, 653 (cp. 1x 6); fenyz, 430; kyndom, 445; 
lufsoum, 398; mornyng, 262; payment, 598; spyryt, 61; welkyn, 116; wor- 
schyp, 394. 


XV. Seven-syllable lines. 


1, Lines which lack the initial syllable of the opening 
iambus : 

1, 27, 29, 73, 75, 89, 111, 132, 133, 145, 163, 193, 194, 195, 196 (note the 
quatrain of like verses), 202, 217, 229, 246, 257, 289, 291, 325, 353, 358 
(possibly a word has been omitted after &), 379, 388, 433, 435, 447, 469, 
471, 479, 524 (unless we accept Gollancz’s emendation, I [will] you pray), 
537, 545, 558, 559, 561, 564, 569, 573, 616, 635, 638, 646, 650, 661, 699, 706, 
709, 717, 725, 755, 756, 760, 781, 807, 822, 830, 853, 859, 885, 912, 928, 961, 
963, 977, 999, 1002, 1057, 1059, 1061, 1093, 1109, 1120, 1173. 

Of seven-syllable lines as given above there are 77, or one to every 15.73 
lines. 20 of these lines begin stanzas: that is to say, in one-fifth of the 
whole number of stanzas this slight variation of the movement occurs at 
the outset. 


2. Lines which lack a syllable within the line : 


As glemande glas || burnist broun, 990. This could be read, As glem | 
ande glas | [sé] || burn | ist broun, cp. glasse, 1025; but it seems better to 
accept Gollancz’s emendation, [al] burnist broun. 
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Note. It may be added that over three hundred anapaestic feet are 
found, an average of one for every four lines. Only about forty trochaic 
feet are found. 


XVI. Alliteration (tenB. 334). 


1. Miss M. C. Thomas has rightly remarked (Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight, p. 6) that The Pearl is not written in 
alliterative measure. But it is prevailingly alliterative. If 
we consider only stressed syllables as alliterating with one 
another, only 387 lines, or 32 per cent., are without allitera- 
tion. The statistics of the lines showing alliteration are as 
follows : 





Alliterating 2 stressed syllables............ 547, 45 per cent. 
. i ”  sdeakebiiaal ase * 
“ . oF D gheladdbase a @* * 
Double, transverse, and introverted all... 37, 3 “ “ 
Total number of alliterating lines......... 825,68 “ * 


2. Double alliteration (type aabb) is found in 25 lines, e. g., 

No bonk so byg bat did me deres, 102; In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte, 593. 

3. Transverse alliteration (type abab) occurs in 2 lines : 

Blod & water of brode wounde, 650; pat ay schal /aste withouten reles, 956. 

4. Introverted alliteration (type abba) is found in 10 lines, 
e. gy , 

Bot be water wats depe I dorst not wade, 148. Other lines are 56, 74, 287, 
290, 862, 960, 1027, 1093, 1171. 

5. Vowel alliteration occurs in only 46 lines, e. g., 261, 
310, 545. Alliteration of a vowel with A is found in about 
25 lines, e. g., 58, 210, 614, 679. 


SuMMARY. 


1, Weak -e is elided before a vowel and usually before h, 
though sometimes preserved in the definite article, Hiatus 
of weak -e before h is rarely found, 

2. It is probable that, in general, final unstressed -e before 
consonants, as written in this poem, was not sounded ; but the 
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poet felt at liberty, in the case of many words—some occur- 
ring in stock alliterative phrases—to sound -e for the sake 
of metre. 

3. The great number of words in which final -e is written 
but unsounded, as compared with the few which sound an -e 
not written, tends to confirm the theory of Fick and Knigge 
that the copyist of the Ms. spoke Sth. or SWM1. So far as -e 
is concerned, it is not necessary to suppose, as Gollancz con- 
jectures, that the dialect is artificial. 

4. Close -e is elided before a vowel or h, in me, pe, we, he, 
ne (“neque”), when the metre demands it; close -e in other 
words is rarely elided. Hiatus is frequent. 

5, Final -o is sometimes slurred before vowels, rarely before 
h. Final -y is sometimes united by synclisis with the vowel 
of the following word. 

6. In the treatment of weak -e in two successive syllables 
and of weak -e inserted between v and a strong syllable, and 
in apocope of weak -e immediately after the main stressed 
syllable, the Pearl poet agrees in general with Chaucer. 

7. In final syllables when the noun accent falls on the sylla- 
ble immediately preceding, -ez is syllabic in rather more than 
half the number of instances, and always after c, ss, 8, sh, ch, 
g, and mute +- liquid (as in Chaucer) ; -ed, -de of the pret. is 
usually slurred, but is always syllabic after roots ending in ¢ 
ord; -en in the inflection of the verb and in the pp. is usually 
slurred and in other words shows a tendency to slur; -er is 
usually slurred ; -e/ slurs about as often as not. 

8. In the treatment of interior unstressed -e-, the tendency 
is decidedly toward syncopation. Some instances are found 
of syncope of other vowels and of -th-, -v-, and possibly 
-wh-, 

9. Few unmistakable instances of apocope of consonants 
occur, 

10, Synizesis occurs regularly, 

11, It seems probable that weak -e before the caesura was 
not sounded, 
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12, Seventy-seven lines lack the initial syllable, of which 
twenty are found at the beginning of the stanza. 

13. Alliteration of stressed syllables is found in a little more 
than two-thirds of the whole number of lines. It appears to 
have been neither carefully sought after nor avoided. 

14, At the end of the verse -e may have been sounded up 
to a later date than when occurring in the middle of the verse. 
The final determination of the question probably rests on an 
examination of the rimes, which I intend to make and the 
results of which I hope soon to publish. 


CLARK 8S. NoRTHUP. 
































IX.—GASTON PARIS: ROMANCE PHILOLOGIST AND 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


For a number of years a mot passed quietly about in the 
learned world of Paris—fortunately without ever committing 
the indiscretion of finding its way into print—to the effect 
that Gaston Paris ought to be elected to the French Academy 
in order that there might be in that august body at least 
one member who was an authority on the French language. 
Another and more piquant form of this much appreciated 
pleasantry, was that the one man who, as a matter of course, 
could not expect to be elected to the Academy, happened to 
be the greatest living authority on the subject of its labors. 

Little by little, however, a career of profound scholarship, 
enhanced by the distinction of a rare literary charm and of a 
personality most engaging, came to be more and more recog- 
nized in the influential circles of the French capital, and for 
the last three or four years it had been an open secret, among 
those directly interested, that the “apotheosis” of Gaston Paris 
was only a matter of a little time. Yet when the verdict of 
immortality arrived, it was not a little diverting to note the 
embarrassment of the daily press in endeavoring to set forth 
the claims of the slightly known scholar to so coveted a dis- 
tinction. To describe him as one of the editors of the Romania 
(a review, of the name or of the existence of which most good 
people had never heard), and as the author of an Etude sur le 
réle de Vaccent latin and of a Manuel de Vancien frangais, which 
was about the extent of the enlightenment accorded to the 
general public, was manifestly inadequate. Jules Lemaitre, it 
is true, in the third series of his Contemporains, and Gaston 
Deschamps, in La Vie littéraire & Paris, of the Temps, had 
discoursed brilliantly on the more salient features of their 
friend’s literary reputation, but for the ‘most part the new 
academician still remains a comparative stranger to the grand 
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public. This fact, however, in view of the abstruse nature of 
most of his productions, need not be accounted a discredit to 
the intelligent public, while the election of such a candidate 
by the Academy reflects distinguished honor on a body sup- 
posed to be little devoted to the interests of minute and exact- 
ing scholarship. 


If there was ever a notable instance of the influence of 


inheritance and environment on human development, such 
an instance is to be seen in the early predilections and later 
attainments of Gaston Paris. He is the son of his own 
predecessor at the Collége de France, Paulin Paris, an emi- 
nent savant, an outline of whose career deserves to be briefly 
recorded here. Paulin Paris, the father, was born at Avenay 
(Marne), in the year 1800. In 1828 we find him installed 
in the Department of Manuscripts at the National Library in 
Paris. In 1837 he was elected a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, and in 1853 became the first 
incumbent of the newly created chair of the Literature of the 
Middle Ages at the Collége de France. From that time 
forward, until he was succeeded, in 1872, at the Collage de 
France, by his distinguished son, and even until his death in 
1881, he continued to be an indefatigable and prolific student 
of the Old French language and literature. 

In order that we may have before us from the outset the 
principal data of our proposed study, and at the same time 
may clear from our pathway, by setting them aside in a single 
paragraph, a mass of details that should not be omitted, let 
us make a barren list (yet not, indeed, too easily collected) of 
the external facts of Gaston Paris’ early life. 

Gaston Bruno Paulin Paris was born at Avenay, August 
9, 1839. In 1856 he had finished his studies at the Collége 
Rollin in Paris, and had become a student at the University 
of Gittingen. In 1857 he studied at the University of Bonn. 
From 1858 to 1861 he was a student at the Ecole des Chartes, 
where he received, in the latter year, his diploma as Archiviste- 
paléographe, presenting as his thesis an Etude sur le réle de 
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accent latin dans la langue frangaise, dedicated to Friedrich 
Diez, and published in 1862. In 1863 he translated into 
French the Introduction to Diez’? Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen (the whole of which work was later published in 
translation, by collaboration). In 1865 he became Docteur- 
és-lettres, his French thesis being the voluminous Histoire 
poétique de Charlemagne, and the Latin thesis, De Pseudo- 
Turpino (disseruit Gaston Paris, juris litterarumque licentiatus). 
In 1865 he was also one of the founders of the Revue critique, 
which became the receptacle of most of his learned productions 
for the following two or three years. In 1868 he was one of 
the authors of the Recueil de rapports sur [état des lettres et le 
progres des sciences en France. In 1869 he became instructor 
in the newly-founded Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, where 
he began his epoch-making investigation of the Vie de St. 
Alexis, the publication of which was interrupted by the Franco- 
Prussian war, but which appeared in 1872, receiving the Prix 
Gobert. The year 1872 is also memorable in Romance scholar- 
ship for the founding by Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer of the 
quarterly journal Romania, and for the accession of the former 
to the chair of Mediaeval French Literature till that time 
officially occupied by his father, but which he himself had 
filled for several years as substitute. In 1875 he was one of 
the founders of the Société des anciens textes frangais, In the 
same year he was named Chevalier (and later Officier) de la 
Légion d’Honneur, and in 1876 was elected Membre del’ Acadé- 
mie des Inseriptions et Belles-lettres, 

We shall here do well] to desist from an incomplete chronicle 
of activities that become, from this time on, too multifarious 
for so arid an enumeration, Suffice it to say that in the Ro- 
mania, the Revue critique, the Histoire littéraire de la France, the 
Mémoires de la Société de linguistique, the Journal des Savants 
and the Revue de Paris, our author has continued down to the 
present moment to display a prodigious literary and scholarly 
activity. Closing now, as was suggested, this paragraph of 
annals, not inglorious though unadorned, let us return to the 
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boyhood of our hero, and gather for our pleasure and instruc- 
tion a few of the reminiscences that have been incidentally 
preserved for us by his own gifted pen, Listen, if you will, to 
the dedication to his father of the Histoire poétique de Charle- 
magne; 


“ Mon cher pére, 


Tout enfant, je connaissais Roland, Berte aux grands pieds 
et le bon cheval Bayard, aussi bien que la Barbe-Bleu ou 
Cendrillon, Vous nous racontiez parfois quelqu’une de leurs 
merveilleuses aventures, et l’impression de grandeur héroique 
qu’en recevait notre imagination ne s’est point effacte, Plus 
tard, c’est dans vos entretiens, dans vos lecons et dans vos 
livres que ma curiosité pour ces vieux récits, longtemps vague- 
ment entrevus, a trouvé a se satisfaire. Quand j’ai shim jd 
mon tour, étudier leur origine, leur caractére et les formes 
diverses qu’ils ont revétues, votre biblioth@que, rassemblée avec 
tant de soin depuis plus de trente années, a mis A ma disposi- 
tion des matériaux qu’il m’eft été bien difficiles de réunir et 
souvent, méme de soupgonner, Vos encouragements m’ont 
soutenu dans le cours de mes recherches; vos conseils en ont 
rendu le résultat moins défectueux, En vous dédiant ce livre, 
je ne fais done en quelque fagon que vous restituer ce qui vous 
appartient, Acceptez-le comme un faible témoignage de ma 
profonde et respectueuse tendresse.”’ 


As an additional echo from early student days and a further 
testimony to the rare opportunities for development that smiled 
upon this favored youth, we may record the sympathetic words 
that fell from his lips at the celebration at Paris, in 1893, of the 
centenary anniversary of the birth of the founder of Romance 
philology, Friedrich Diez. 


“ J’ai bien volontiers accepté d’étre”—he said on that occa- 
sion—“ avec mon ami Paul Meyer, un des deux présidents de 
ce banquet. Nous sommes en effet sans doute presque les seuls 
Frangais actuellement vivants qui aient connu le patriarche de 
nos études et qui lui aient parlé di bocea a bocea. J’ai eu sur- 
tout ce privilége, ayant habité pendant neuf mois, dans ma 
dix-huitiéme année, la charmante ville [de Bonn] qui était 
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devenue sa seconde patrie,... I] me restera — de lui 
un souvenir précieux et doux, fait de vénération, de sourire et 
d’attendrissement, La vénération est due & ce qu’a produit de 
vraiment grand cet homme si modeste et qui sell ait si volon- 
tiers; le sourire me revient involontairement aux levees quand 
je le revois avec sa timidité qu’augmentait son extréme myopie, 
sa casquette verte A longue visidre, ses manidres embarrassées, 
la géne avec laquelle i] avounit (et prouvait) qu’il parlait médi- 
ocrement ces langues romanes qu’il possédait si bien; mais le 
sourire fait bientét place A une émotion attendrie quand je 
repense A son extréme bienveillance pour |’écolier inconnu qui 
lui était un beau jour arrivé de Paris, & la bonté qui éclairait 
son visage quand ses yeux incertains m’avaient enfin reconnu 
dans le demijour de son paisible cabinet, aux promenades qu’il 
me permettait de faire d ses cdtés, répondant i francais, mal- 
gré Peffort qu’il lui fallait faire) & mes questions souvent bien 
yeu réfléchies, aux encouragements si je wane qu’il donna 
yientot A mes premiers essais.” 


Having thus caught a glimpse of the formative influences 
affecting the mind and heart of the future scholar, we are in 
some degree prepared to address ourselves to the welcome task 
of studying, as the limitations of the present occasion may best 
permit, his aims, and what the French would so aptly term his 
ceuvre, For this purpose it will be convenient to divide the 
remainder of this paper under four heads, covering briefly the 
labors of Professor Paris (1) in Philology proper (using that 
word as at present accepted in this country); (2) in Literary 
History; (3) in Criticism and Belles-lettres ; (4) in Education. 


I. PHILowoey. 


Leaving out of the account a brief study of an Epitre farcie 
pour le jour de Saint-Etienne in the Jahrbuch fiir romanische 
und englische Literatur for 1862 (and I cannot refrain from 
noting that it stands immediately next to an article by our 
own Prof. Francis A. March, entitled “Die National-literatur 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika in den Jahren 1860- 
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61," and treating of Hawthorne's Marble Faun, Holmes’s Elsie 
Venner, Theodore Winthrop’s Cecil Dreeme, and George Wm, 
Curtis’s 7rumpa), the first essay of Gaston Paris in the fleld of 
philology (though he had already tried his hand in another 
line, as we shall see later), was hia Htude aur le rdle de laccent 
latin, To this treatise of 132 pages Diez devotes in the Jahr- 
buch an eight-page review, in which he remarks ; 


















Herr Paris war, als er seine These unternahm, mit 
allem ausgeriistet, was zu ihrer Lisung erforderlich war, 
Ich bemerke nur, dass ihm auch Deutschlands grammatische 
Literatur sehr wohl bekannt ist. Dazu zeugt seine Arbeit 
von Beobachtungsgeist und unabhiingigem Urtheil; jeder, 
der sich mit der franzdsischen Grammatik in Wissenschaft- 
licher Weise beschiiftigt, sei er Schiiler oder Meister, wird aus 
ihr lernen kénnen, Sie macht der neuen Schule Ehre. .. .” 


And, in conclusion : 


“Ich schliesse diese Anzeige mit dem Wunsche, Herr Paris 
i midge fortfahren, die romanische Sprachwissenschaft mit seinen 
i schiitzbaren Beobachtungen zu bereichern.” 





—— Cee eee 


In order to appreciate the sincerity of this wish, in view 
of the little recognition that the work of Diez himself had 
received at this time in France, we have only to quote a few 
lines again from the centenary address of Gaston Paris. They 
will serve also to illustrate the state of Romance scholarship 


" 
t in France at the date at which Gaston Paris began his own 
| ) 
| i 









work there. 











“Ses travaux [c’est-d-dire, les travaux de Diez] vraiment 
admirables de finesse et de pénétration sur la littérature pro- 
vencale étaient en France comme non avenus, et |’ Histoire 
littéraire continuait, longtemps aprés qu’ils avaient paru, & 
i publier sur les troubadours des notices od !’on n’en tenait 
} aucun — Sa grammaire, hativement et maladroitement 









résumée, dans sa partie frangaise, par Ampére, provoquait 
he les sarcasmes de Génin, qui pensait écraser l’auteur sous le 
f reproche d’avoir traité le frangais ‘ comme il efit fait le sanscrit 
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ou le persépolitain, et ne rencontrait que le scepticiame A 
l’Ecole des Chartes méme, of Guessard se faisait fort d’op- 
poser & chacune des rdgles de Dies autant d’exemples qu'il 
en avait donné pour l'appuyer,” 


In the Jahrbuch for 1865 is to be found, if I am not min- 
taken, the first adventure of Gaston Paris in the fascinating 
field of the original editing of mediaeval texte, His article is 
entitled Fragment d’un petit podme dévot du Commencement du 
XIE Sidole, At is a critical edition in diminutive of what 
has since been more generally known by German scholars as 
Die Paraphrase des Hohen Liedes, and is the forerunner, in 
this direction, of a long line of texts critically constituted and 
annotated by Gaston Paris, But it was not until 1872 that 
the work appeared that was destined not only to set its author, 
at a single bound, in the front rank of philological scholars, 
but also to serve as a model to all subsequent investigators : 
La Vie de Saint Alexis: podme du XT siecle, In this exten- 
sive work the editor applies for the first time rigorously and 
on a large scale those thorough-going principles of manuscript 
classification, restitution of readings and forms, and historical] 
and critical investigation, which constitute the foundations of 
all philological scholarship, whether applied to fields ancient 
or modern. In regard to the spirit in which the work was 
carried on, the author himself remarks in his preface : 


“Je serais heureux qu’il [ce volume] obtint l’approbation 
du monde savant s’il pouvait ainsi contribuer 4 faire appré- 
cier favorablement et par conséquent 4 affermir notre jeune 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C’est par elle que s’est introduit 
chez nous l’usage de ces conférences pratiques, si nécessaires 4 
cété des cours proprement dits, qui peuvent seules propager 
efficacement les méthodes et créer ce qui nous manque le plus, 
une tradition scientifique.” ! 


‘Perhaps almost the only criticism of a general nature that could be 
applied to this work is its failure in some cases to grasp the bearing of 
certain principles not at that time fully understood, such as the nature 
of accent doublets (car, quer) and the intiuence of analogy in such words as 
amour, époux. 

+ 
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As early as 1870 Paris had published, in the Jahrbuch, his 
first contribution to the lexicology of the Old French lan- 
guage, under the modest title of Contributions aux Glanures 
lexicographiques de M. Schéler, With this little article began 
a series of elucidations of the difficulties and obscurities of 
the Old French vocabulary and phraseology that may be 
aptly characterized by calling attention to the fact that one 
of the difficult phrases unsuccessfully grappled with in the 
Jahrbuch at this early date by Schéler, Paul Meyer and him- 
self, and later by several other scholars, was fully explained 
by him in a similar article twenty-two years afterwards, 
(Boute-en-courroie, Cf. Jahrbuch, x1, 148, and Rom., xxt1, 
407.) 

We have now reached the date of the founding by Paul 
Meyer and Gaston Paris of the quarterly journal Romania. 
Its first article is by M. Paris, entitled Romani, Romania, 
Lingua romana, Romancium ; and its opening words are as 
follows : 








“Le nom de langues romanes, actuellement regu dans la 
science, rend sensible & tous le lien qui réunit les idiomes 
auxquels on l’applique et lorigine de leur communauté. Ce 
nom ne leur est attribué que depuis assez peu de temps; le 
mot roman lui-méme, avant d’étre réservé a l’usage auquel 
nous l’appliquons, a regu souvent des significations plus ou 
moins spéciales. L’objet des pages qui suivent est d’étudier 
Vhistoire, le sens primitif, les applications successives et les 
formes diverses du mot roman et de ceux qui s’y rattachent, 
et de justifier ainsi le titre que nous avons donné a ce recueil.” 





- 





Of the journal thus auspiciously launched it has been esti- 
mated that over a fourth part, from that day to this, has been 
contributed by the joint founders, while of this fourth, it is 
probable that something more than half is the share of M. 
Paris, about equally divided between constructive philology 
and literary history, on the one hand; and criticism in these 
two fields, on the other. How characterize such a wealth of 
productiveness? For the philological side, let it suffice to 
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hint at critical editions of the Vie de Saint Léger and the 
Passion du Christ, of Mainet, of Laisa inédits, of Jean Renaud, 
of Murtin le Frane, of the Lai de la Rose. As a model of 
phonological research, we have his Phonétique frangaise: o 


fermé, In the domain of historical grammar, under the title 
Le Pronom neutre de la 3 personne en frangais, the author 
writes (as I have recently had occasion to say in the American 
Journal of Philology) “on an obscure and almost unknown 
Old-French monosyllable, a richly annotated article of six- 
teen pages, which for graceful directness of treatment, charm 
of style and intrinsic interest, not to speak of sound and pene- 
trating scholarship, is notably worthy of the member of the 
French Academy which Gaston Paris has since become.” In 
addition to these and other philological productions, there still 
deserve to be mentioned his Extraits de la Chanson de Roland 
and Extraits de Joinville critically prepared for elementary use. 





II. Lirerary History. 


With such a training and such a predilection for minute 
and painstaking philological research, it might perhaps be 
occasion for surprise that a similarly strong bent for studies 
in literary history, such as was displayed in so remarkable a 
manner in the Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, should not 
have been stifled or neglected. It seems, however, on the con- 
trary, that the splendid philological equipment of our author 
has only been a stimulus to him to bring to bear his linguistic 
insight and attainments upon the solution of the many exist- 
ing problems in literary history. In the first volume of the 
Romania he writes, “Sur un vers du Coronement Loois,”’ a full- 
length treatise on the relations to each other of the various 
elements that go to make up the northern and the southern 
“Guillaume” cycles. Next, it is the Roman du Chatelain de 
Coucy that engages his facile pen, and the history of whose 
origin and development he traces with masterly hand. Asa 
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specimen of the style of treatment let us follow for a few 
lines—taken at haphazard—the course of our author’s study: 
































“Avant d’examiner les sources et Je fondement historique 
de ce roman, signalons quelques passages intéressants pour 
histoire des mceurs et des usages, que nous n’avons pas 
relevés dans |’analyse précédente. 

“ Bien que le héros du roman soit appelé chdtelain, c’est-a- 
dire gouverneur, de Couci, il ne parait pas habiter ce chateau. 
Son manoir est & trois lieux de Chauvigni.... I] séjourne 
en outre fréquemment 4 Saint-Quentin, mais il n’y a qu’un 
hostel, c’est-A-dire qu’il est regu habituellement chez un bour- 
geois. Cette distinction entre le manoir ou domicile réel, qui 
est aux champs, et l’hostel en ville, est 4 signaler: elle marque 
la transition entre le moyen Age od les seigneurs n’habitaient 
que leurs chateaux, et l’époque plus moderne od ils passent 
au moins une grande partie de l’année dans les villes; les 
hétels des familles nobles étaient sans doute a l’origine, comme 
celui du chatelain [de Couci] les maisons bourgeoises od ils 
descendaient d’habitude.” 





Most extensive of the studies that Gaston Paris has devoted 
to French literary history are, on the one hand, the series of 
papers on the Old French Epic, such as his Chanson du Péleri- 
nage Charlemagne, his Episode d’ Aimeri de Narbonne, his Le 
Carmen de Prodicione Guenonis et la Légende de Roncevauz, 
and La Date et lu Patrie de la Chanson de Roland; and on 
the other hand, his Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde : 
Lancelot du Lac; Le Conte de la Charrette ; Guinglain, ou le 
Bel Inconnu; Tristan, ete. Of these collective studies it can 
only be said that they surpass in interest and importance 
anything that has been done on the same subjects by other 
scholars; while the titles mentioned represent only a frag- 
mentary portion of the author’s contributions to literary 
history. 

III. Crrricism. 


Passing from the theme of constructive scholarship to that 
of learned criticism, one who is acquainted with the output of 
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Gaston Paris in both fields would perhaps find it difficult to 
decide, so eminently does he excel in each direction, in which 
of the two domains his more important labor lies. 

On entering, in 1893, upon the third decade of their joint 
labors as editors of the Romania, MM, Paul Meyer and Gaston 
Paris, in an article placed at the head of the journal, take a 
comprehensive survey of the situation of Romance scholar- 
ship, and this is the manner in which they express themselves 
in regard to scientific criticism : 


“A cdté des recherches originales, nous devons réserver une 
place suffisante 4 l’examen des travaux d’autrui. Nous le 
disions dans notre programme de 1871: ‘ La critique des 
ouvrages qui paraitront dans le domaine de nos études sera 
une partie importante du recueil.’ Et cette partie devient de 
plus en plus considérable, 4 mesure que la philologie romane 
va se développant en tous les sens. Nous sommes inondés de 
livres, de périodiques, de dissertations pour le doctorat alle- 
mand (dont beaucoup pourraient sans dommage étre présentées 
en manuscrit), de contributions 4 telle étude, de suppléments 
& tels recherches. C’est une marée montante qui menace de 
restreindre la part consacrée aux études originales. On voudra 
bien nous excuser si trop souvent de bons livres n’ont pas le 
compte rendu qu’ils méritent, et si l’analyse de tel ou tel péri- 
odique est en retard, C’est que ce genre de travai] ne peut 
étre confié au premier venu. La critique exige une expérience 
et, s’il est permis de le dire, un tour de main, qui ne sont pas 
communs. Et puis les jeunes érudits de notre temps ne sem- 
blent pas avoir pour cet exercice salutaire le goat que nous 
manifestions, lorsqu’en 1865 nous fondions la Revue critique.” 


Only those who have been accustomed year after year to 
read and digest Gaston Paris’s fifteen or twenty page reviews 
in solid minion type can fully appreciate all that is signified 
by such a statement. The patient care, ungrudging faithful- 
ness and brilliant critical ability displayed by Gaston Paris in 
each succeeding number of the Romania is something to stir 
the ambition and kindle the zeal of younger scholars every- 
where. Nor is it in the Romania alone, but notably also in 
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the Journal des Savants, not to mention the critical journals 
of less importance, that this devotion to what might in other 
cases be regarded as a minor form of scholarship, is exhibited. 


IV. EpvucatTion. 


Entering upon the work of higher education in France at 
a period when, as we have seen, the methods of scholarship 
especially in his chosen field were far from being abreast of 
the times, the example, the labors and the ideals of Gaston 
Paris have exerted an untold influence on the educational 
rejuvenation of his much loved country. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, what he has accomplished for the advancement 
of education in his own land is scarcely more than what the 
force of his personality, exercised through devoted pupils of 
his drawn from all the quarters of Europe and America, has 
been able to effect throughout the learned world outside of 
France. One of the external evidences of this fact is the 
great number of books and learned dissertations that have 
been dedicated to him by scholars in all countries, while two 
extensive memorial volumes, one in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary (in 1889) of his birth, and the other of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary (in 1890) of his doctorate—each 
composed of scientific papers contributed by former pupils of 
his—attest the love and veneration felt for him by all who 
have been accorded the privilege of his friendship. In his 
public acknowledgment of the latter of these volumes (com- 
prising the contributions of no less than forty-five of his earlier 
pupils) M. Paris expresses himself in words that throw a flood 
of light upon the noble aspirations of his life : 

Je me rappelle qu’il y a vingt-cing ans, dans la premiére 
lecon que je fis, aux cours libres de la rue Gerson fondés par 
M. Duruy, je disais que le veeu de tout professeur digne de 
ce nom pour chacun de ses éléves est le veeu d’Hector pour 
son fils: 


Kai roré tis eirnoe Tlatpos 8 bye modXov dpeivov 
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Ce voeu s’est réalisé pour plus d’un de ceux qui, venus de 
France ou de |’étranger, ont depuis lors trouvé dans mes cours 
et mes conférences leur premiére initiation 4 la science. En 
voyant la fagon dont ils ont su développer et accroitre le 
germe qui leur avait été confié, je me dis que ma carriére 
didactique n’a pas été inutile et cela ne me fait pas seulement 
plaisir, cela me prouve que j’ai eu raison (contre l’avis de 
quelques conseillers bien intentionnés), de donner inflexible- 
ment & mon enseignement la direction toute scientifique que 
je lui ai donnée, le tenant également 4 |’écart de toute pré- 
ong & un examen quelconque et de tout appel a |’intérét 
’un public étranger au travail: cela m’a valu quelques heures 
difficiles, od j’ai pu craindre de me trouver isolé, et, par suite, 
d’avvir choisi une mauvaise voie; mais je suis aujourd’hui 
délivré de mes doutes et largement payé de mes peines.”’ 


Many are the learned productions and many are the per- 
sonal qualities—both private and public—that I have failed 
to mention in this brief survey,’ but there remains one utter- 
ance of the distinguished savant, that may fitly serve as a 
closing paragraph in any attempt to do honor to his name: 
In a memorable lecture delivered on the 8th of December, 
1870, at the Collége de France, Gaston Paris thus declares 
his profession of intellectual faith : 


Je professe absolument et sans réserve cette doctrine, que 
la science n’a d’autre objet que la vérité, et la vérité pour 
elle-méme, sans aucun souci des conséquences bonnes ou mau- 
vaises, regrettables ou heureuses, que cette vérité pourrait 
avoir dans la pratique. Celui qui, par un motif patriotique, 
religieux et méme moral, se permet dans les faits qu’il étudie, 
dans les conclusions qu’il tire, la plus petite dissimulation, 
Paltération la plus légére, n’est pas digne d’avoir sa place 
dans le grand laboratoire od la probité est un titre d’admis- 
sion plus indispensable que Vhabileté. Ainsi comprises, les 
études communes, poursuivies avec le méme esprit dans tous 


Especially to be cited for the convenience of scholars who have yet to 
become acquainted with the work of Gaston Paris, are his Littérature fran- 
gaise au moyen dye, 1 vol. in-16, and his Poésie au moyen dge, lecons et lectures, 
2 vol. in-16. 
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les pays civilisés, forment au-dessus des nationalités restreintes, 
diverses et trop souvent hostiles, une grande patrie qu’aucune 
guerre ne souille, qu’aucun conquérant ne menace, et od les 
Ames trouvent le refuge et l’unité que la cité de Dieu leur a 
donnés en d’autres temps. 


H, A. Topp. 
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X.—PASTORAL INFLUENCE IN THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA. 


I. THe PASTORAL. 


At first thought the word “ pastoral” scarcely seems to 
require definition, yet, as a matter of fact, the word has been 
used in several different senses. Usually it has been employed 
to designate a distinct species of literature, but the more care- 
ful critics refer to it as a mode of literary expression. The 
latter view is undoubtedly more accurate, for the pastoral 
treatment may be applied to almost any form of literature,— 
lyric, drama or romance. Still it is convenient to speak of 
the pastoral as a species of literature, and this use of the term 
is not misleading if we understand it to refer to the literature 
which is written in the pastoral mode, and which is altogether 
free from, or only slightly affected by, other influences. The 
real difficulty is to state definitely the essential nature of the 
pastoral, its characteristics, and the motives which prompted 
men to produce it. Here again the critics disagree. Some 
seem to regard pastoral literature as a sincere expression of 
man’s delight in rural simplicity and content; others as an 
artificial and insincere portrayal of imaginary rural life. Per- 
haps it is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
the pastoral ; certainly a narrow view of the subject based on 
modern prejudice is utterly inadequate. 

Pastoral literature professed to be a portrayal of rural life ; 
therefore it is necessary to examine the methods used by vari- 
ous writers in depicting rural scenes and characters. The 
methods employed were either realistic, based on observation, 
or idealistic, based on imagination. As typical examples of the 
former may be cited Theocritus’s Idyl IV, Herrick’s Corinna’s 
Going A-Maying, Worthsworth’s Michael, and Burns’s Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. The chief motive which prompts men to 
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write such poetry is a delight in the beauty of nature, joined 
with a feeling of sympathy and respect for whatever is noble, 
sincere and wholesome in the life of the lowly. Realistic por- 
trayal of country life appeared only at rare intervals in former 
times because the poets, as a rule, were blind to nature’s beauty 
and regarded the inhabitants of the country chiefly as subjects 
of ridicule. In modern times, however, this form has been 
cultivated most assiduously, The introduction of shepherds 
is of course purely accidental. It is, therefore, somewhat mis- 
leading to apply to this form the name pastoral, If it be 
necessary to classify these poems, would not the term “ idy!” 
be more appropriate than “ pastoral ?” 

Idealized portrayal of rural life results when a writer strives 
to leave out of his descriptions all that is rude, gross or com- 
monplace, The chief motive which actuates men to write this 
kind of literature is a desire to escape from the complexity of 
city life with its vices and follies, and to refresh themselves 
with the simplicity and freedom of the golden age. Idealized 
portrayal of country life, though employed in classic times, 
flourished chiefly during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in Italy, Spain, France and England. This form was 
devoted mainly to shepherd or pastoral life, because shepherds 
were regarded as the most refined type of countrymen, Occa- 
sionally a poet would strive to idealize the life led by farmers 
or fishermen ; but the attempt was regarded with little favor 
by the majority of the poets, and was severely censured by the 
critics," Idealized portrayal of rural life, therefore, may be 
appropriately designated as pastoral literature. Some account 
of its origin and development is necessary in order to under- 
stand why in the later stages idealization was carried to such 
a preposterous extent. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find every- 
where a well defined legend of primitive pastoral life which 

‘Cf. Fontenelle. Poésies Pastorales, avec un traité sur la Nature de U Eclogue. 


Walsh. Preface to Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s Eclogues, 
The Guardian. Nos, 22, 23, 28, 30, 32. 
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was credited by the poets and their readers, It was, in 
reality, an offshoot of the legend of the “golden age,” local- 
ized and defined by Theocritus, Though Theocritus placed 
his shepherds in Sicily, other poets selected Arcadia for their 
scene;' and finally the shepherd life of Arcadia became one of 
the most generally accepted traditions, According to this tradi- 
tion, the Arcadians dwelt amid scenes of quiet rural beauty ; 
they were free from toil (for sheep-tending was regarded as a 
life of leisure); they preserved simplicity of manners, and 
spent their time in love-making or in criticising the wicked- 
ness of the city, These were the chief elements of Arcadian 
life, and out of these elements the poets sought to construct 
their rural pictures, In the later stages of pastoral develop- 
ment, when the tradition began to be doubted, some of these 
elements were emphasized and others were subordinated or 
altogether omitted. If the rural scene and simplicity of 
manners were made prominent, the pastoral approached a 
realistic portrayal of rural life; if the shepherds’ disgust of 
city life was emphasized the pastoral became satiric; if the 
shepherds’ art in love-making was elaborated, the pastoral 
became simply amatory verse; finally, if the high honor of 
the shepherds’ calling was exaggerated, the shepherd became 
something of an aristocrat with herdsmen and rustics beneath 
him in the social scale, 

In other words pastoral life was idealized by the poets until 
it often lost all resemblance to actual shepherd life in Sicily 
or elsewhere, So the pastoral became in the end a mere mode 
of literary expression, In the words of Dean Church :— 
“Spenser and his contemporaries turn the whole world into a 
pastoral scene, Poetic invention required they thought a scene 
as far as possible from the realities where primary passions 
might have full play. The masquerade, when the poet’s sub- 
ject belonged to peace, was one of shepherds; when it was one 

'Vergil, in his Bucolica, Eeloga, v1, speaks of Corydon and Thyrsis as 


“Arcades ambo.” Sannazaro and Sidney also laid the scene of their 
romances in Arcadia. 
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of war and adventure, it was a masquerade of knight-errantry. 
But a masquerade was thought necessary to raise the composi- 
tion above the trivialities of street, fireside, camp and court, 
to give it dignity and ornament, the unexpected results, the 
brightness and colour that belong to poetry. So the Eliza- 
bethan writers portrayed their thought under the imaginary 
rustics to whom everyone else was a rustic and lived among 
sheep-folds with a background of vales and downs and hills,” 
Pastoral literature, therefore, includes not only all forms 
of idealized country life based on primitive shepherd life in 
Sicily, Arcadia or elsewhere, but also much literature in which 
the characters represented are shepherds only in name, and in 
which the scene is rural only in a townsman’s imagination. 
The importance of the pastoral influence can scarcely be 
overestimated. It affected some of the greatest of the Greek 
and Latin poets, and during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies invaded all forms of literature in Italy, Spain, France 
and England. It took possession of the lyric, inspired the 
most famous of the romances, and even entered into the drama. 
But pastoral literature had powerful rivals, and gradually lost 
its hold upon the public. In Italy it degenerated into opera ; 
in Spain it was overwhelmed by “ picaresque literature ;” in 
France it was brought into contempt by the affectations of 
petty writers; while in England, after maintaining an unequal 
struggle with the virile romantic drama, it was finally laughed 
out of existence by the burlesques of the eighteenth century.’ 


1 English Men of Letters Series: Spenser, pp. 40, 41. 
*In modern times the pastoral influence occasionally asserts itself, as is 
proved by the following sonnet written some years since by an English 


clergyman : 
“When Daphnis comes adown the purple steep 


From out the rolling mists that wrap the dawn, 
Leaving aloft his crag-encradled sheep, 
Leaving the snares that vex the dappled fawn, 
He gives the signal for the flight of sleep, 

And hurls a windy blast from hunter’s horn 

At rose-hung lattices, whence maidens peep 

To glimpse the young glad herald of the morn, 
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So foreign is pastoral literature to modern methods of 
thought that we are sometimes at a loss to account for its 
former popularity. An age of reason and science finds diffi- 
culty in comprehending an age of imagination and poetry. 
Yet if we examine carefully the various characteristics which 
appear in pastoral literature we see that almost all were 
especially adapted to further its popularity during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Take for example the 
introduction of supernatural characters and incidents, or of 
mythological allusions. Even as late as the days of the 
Guardian Steele writes :—‘ The theology of the Ancients is 
so very pretty that it were pity to change it.” Not until the 
nineteenth century do we find a poet daring to write “ Roll, 
happy earth, and bring the wished-for day.”' In the six- 
teenth century the audience preferred, “Gallop apace, you 
fiery-footed steeds, towards Phoebus’ mansion,” even though 
they had as little belief in the beautiful myth as we have 
to-day. Therefore the Greek mythology was retained, and 
served to add poetic coloring to the speeches of English swains. 
Usually, supernatural characters did not appear in person but 
revealed their will by oracles. Yet pastoral writers made 
prodigal use of the supernatural ; sometimes merely for orna- 
ment, sometimes for tragic effect (as in the introduction of 
sorcery and witchcraft), and frequently to aid in the develop- 


Then haply one will rise and bid him take 

A brimming draught of new-drawn milk a-foam; 
But fleet his feet and fain; he will not break 
His patient fast at any place but home, 

Where his fond mother waits him with a cake 
And lucent honey dripping from the comb.” 


The Poems of Edward Cracroft Lefroy.. N. Y., 1897. 


'Tennyson’s Mawl. Tennyson, however, is not consistent, but often pre- 
fers the imaginative to the scientific view, as in the following passage from 
The Princess: 


“Till the sun 
Grew broader toward his death, and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns.” 
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ment of the plot. To a modern reader neither interest nor 
tragic effects can be obtained in this way,—even Shakespeare’s 
witches no longer arouse the thrill of dread and horror which 
must have held an Elizabethan audience spell-bound,—but it 
is altogether probable that supernatural incidents and allu- 
sions aroused the deepest interest in a sixteenth-century reader, 
and certainly they did not create any impression of unreality. 

The love of nature was another emotion to which pastoral 
writers appealed, This finds better expression in pastoral 
poetry than almost anywhere else in the literature of the time. 
Still it was nature portrayed by imagination, not from observa- 
tion, and was moreover an extremely limited phase of nature, 
that cultivated and subdued by man, This is precisely the 
aspect of nature which appealed to the city dwellers who 
formed the audience for pastoral writers, The sublimity of 
mountain and ocean aroused only fear and terror; but a calm 
rural scene breathing quiet content and prosperity was regarded 
with the keenest delight. Even as late as Queen Anne’s time 
Steele can truthfully write, “ Pastoral poetry not only amuses 
the fancy most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
it than any sort whatsoever. It transports us into a kind of 
fairyland, where our ears are soothed with the melody of birds, 
bleating flocks and purling streams, our eyes enchanted with 
flowery meadows and springing greens; we are laid under 
cool shades and entertained with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature.” ' This is the manner in which pastoral descriptions 
were regarded by the men of that time. Exact observation 
was not demanded as it is now by our scientifically trained 
senses; the pastoral writer might draw a scene from careless 
observation or imitate one from some classic writer without 
fear of the ornithologist or the botanist, 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the popularity 
pastoral poetry gained by making love its main theme, The 
love of man for woman, subordinated as it usually is in real 
life to parental or filial affection, to ambition and a host of 


' Guardian, No, 22. 
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other emotions, has always been the main theme of all forms 
of literature.' In the sixteenth century pastoral, as in the 
most popular of nineteenth century novels, the supreme pas- 
sion of lovers fills the whole canvas, and the popularity of one 
form explains the popularity of the other, Pastoral literature 
portrayed love in all its varieties. On this field were fought 
out the conflicting demands of passion and duty, Some pas- 
toral writers like Fletcher and Milton depict chastity ; others 
brand lust in the person of some satyr, or devote themselves 
to the portrayal of the highest spiritual love (exemplified by 
some faithful shepherd), The love scenes, however, seem to 
modern readers long, tedious and over-elaborated, Here again 
we recognize a change of taste; the modern audience weeps at 
flimsy, sentimental melodramas, the Renaissance audience pre- 
ferred subtle analyses of the causes and effects of love, and 
witty or courtly disquisitions on its nature and scope. Many 
of us care for one as little as for the other, but it is perhaps 
pertinent to inquire whether our horror of the sentimental has 
not crushed out, to some degree, our power to appreciate true 
sentiment ? 

Doubtless another important reason for the popularity of 
pastoral literature is to be found in its marked poetic color- 
ing. Poetry intrudes even into the domain of prose romance, 
not only appearing in frequent songs and lyrics, but often in 
an impassioned form of prose, In the early pastoral romances, 
such as Sannazaro’s Arcadia, we find a very large admixture 
of verse. In fact all pastoral romance is instinct with the ‘ 
spirit of poetry and might better be classed as poetry than as 
prose. In the pastoral dramas, also, prose seldom occurs and 
if used is diversified with many songs, Oftentimes a drama- 
tist would discard even blank verse, and write in a shorter 


'The Stage is more beholding to Love, then the Life of Man, For, as to 
the Stage, Love iw ever the matter of Comedies, and now and then of Trage- 
dies, But in Life, it doth much mischiefe: sometimes like a Syren; some- 
times like a Fury. 


Bacon's Hasaya, x, "Of Love.” 
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and more lyrical measure as Fletcher did in the greater part 
of The Faithful Shepherdess, 

In some cases the popularity of a pastoral was due to its 
hidden allegorical meaning. In the simplest form of allegory 
the characters personified some abstract quality; the surly 
shepherd prefiguring incivility or the wanton shepherdess, 
licentiousness. Sometimes a coarse pastoral loses all its gross- 
ness if we interpret the meaning aright. Very interesting in 
this connection is Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, in which 
Clorin, impossible and exasperating as a character in the play, 
becomes perfectly intelligible when regarded as the symbol 
of constancy or chastity; Cloe, also, whom even the wide 
sympathies of Charles Lamb could not tolerate, loses half her 
grossness if we regard her as an allegorical character. This 
tendency to allegorical scenes and characters, so stimulating to 
the readers of former times, has now almost died out of our 
literature and has been relegated to pulpit oratory, and the 
various forms of pictorial satire. 

Sometimes a pastoral writer, instead of allegorical charac- 
ters, ‘introduced real characters or events under some easily 
penetrated disguise. In this way a poet defended or revealed 
himself or his friends, and his readers were interested in the 
interpretation of the allusions, This practise began with 
Theocritus, who in his seventh idyl introduces himself under 
the name of Simichidas, and was sanctioned by Vergil, who 


in his eclogues represents his own misfortunes under the names 


of Tityrus and Menulchus, Following their example, Tasso 
(Aminta) exposes his love for Leonore (Silvia), his resentment 
toward Sperone (Mopsa) and his desire to propitiate Pigna 
(Elpino), In like manner Montemayor (in the Diana) reveals 
his own misfortunes, and D’Urfé goes so far as to include 
almost all the court stories of love and intrigue in the various 
episodes of Astrée, It was also a very common practice to 
praise one’s family or one’s patron under the conventional 
pastoral disguise. Thus Sannazaro in many incidents of the 
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Arcadia refers to the misfortunes of his patron Frederick IIT, 
King of Naples. 

It was an easy step from personal allusion to satire, and 
many pastorals won fame by the keenness of their satirical 
shafts. Daniel’s Queen’s Arcadia is a most amusing satire on 
the court of King James. Many other pastoral dramatists and 
poets write with a marked satiric intent, sometimes mildly 
ridiculing certain court affectations and sometimes resorting 
to bitter invective against some vicious custom. When the 
satire is keen and is directed against matters deserving satire 
to-day we read it with relish, but usually the persons or cus- 
toms satirized are remote from our modern interests. Never- 
theless we can readily understand how the satiric element 
increased the former popularity of pastoral poetry, especially 
in its later stages. 

Thus by splendor of poetic coloring, by idealized portrayal 
of rural scenes, by skilful use of the old myths, by subtle 
love-disquisitions, by personal allusion, satire or allegory, pas- 
toral literature created and maintained its popularity. More- 
over certain aspects of pastoral poetry which now directly 
repel us were looked upon by the sixteenth century audience 
with toleration or even with pleasure, For example the ever- 
present anachronisms, What had chronology to do with the 
eternally youthful Arcadian life which was conceived to spring 
up in the early history of any country. A critie who begins 
by pointing out carefully the anachronisms in pastoral litera- 
ture will end by writing a log-book of the voyage of the 
Ancient Mariner, Asa matter of fact pastoral writers allowed 
their imaginations free rein, If they chose they would mix 
Roman and Italian customs or Greek and Teutonic myths. 
In dramas, representing real life, we have some reason to be 
offended at the anachronisms carelessly introduced by Eliza- 
bethan playwrights, but surely in the visionary land of Arcadia 
we need not demand consistency and realism. 

For the same reason we should be slow to condemn the 
improbable incidents in the pastorals which so often create an 

5 
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air of unreality to modern readers, These were taken as a 
matter of course by an audience little given to analysis or 
criticism. This fact is abundantly proved by an examination 
of other departments of literature at the time. Nor is it at 
all improbable that in many cases a pastoral may have been 
intended for a burlesque and keenly appreciated as such by 
the readers. This is undoubtedly true of many of the later 
pastorals in England, The difficulty in forming a correct 
estimate as to certain pastorals is very great, and there 
is hardly a more amusing spectacle than a modern critic 
seriously and ponderously dissecting what was deliberately 
intended for burlesque or delicate raillery, and then explain- 
ing its absurdities by a reference to the childish credulity or 
vivid imagination of the Renaissance. The poets regarded 
Arcadia as a province in which their imagination was unfet- 
tered by terrestrial laws, and naturally their readers accepted 
this view without question, Oftentimes, also, a scene which 
seems to us utterly improbable was accepted and praised for 
its naturalness by the readers of the time. ‘ Probability” we 
must remember is a relative term. No work of the imagina- 
tion can be exactly true to life—nor ought it to be—for the 
function of art is to make idealized pictures seem real. The 
extent to which idealization can be carried before it leads to 
improbability and unreality varies with the age and even 
with different readers of the same age.’ 

Perhaps the most objectionable characteristic of the pastoral 
writers is their slavish imitations, Not only were incidents 
and suggestions borrowed extensively, but direct plagiarism 
was not held a vice. The same names appear again and again, 
Sometimes a character is stolen, name and all; oftener, the 
conventional names are apparently distributed at random— 
Guarini’s Corisca lives again in Fletcher’s Cloe. Suggestions 


'In this connection it is interesting to note different judgments in regard 
to the characters in Dickens’s novels—how real they seem to some, how 
preposterous to others. 
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for the plot are appropriated with the greatest freedom,’ and 
still more noticeable is the slavish borrowing of descriptions 
of nature. But here again we must remember how exten- 
sively writers in other branches of literature borrowed, There 
is this difference, however, when a dramatist like Shakespeare 
or Heywood berrowed, he ransacked history, epic, drama, prose 
fiction,—in fact everything he could lay hands upon, while a 
pastoral writer limited his thefts almost entirely to earlier 
pastorals, This explains why certain scenes and characters 
appear again and again. This habit of borrowing and re- 
borrowing tended, of course, to reduce the characters to types, 
such as the constant shepherd, the chaste shepherdess, the 
wizard, ete, This tendency to types, far from detracting 
from, probably added to, the popularity of pastoral litera- 
ture in an age which delighted in such books as Overbury’s 
Characters, As for the constant borrowing, the audience was 
accustomed to this in all branches of literature. The modern 
dictum of the critics that literature should display the national 
characteristics, should reflect the national life and the pecu- 
liar genius of a people, would have been received with utter 
astonishment during the period we are studying. So far from 
resenting plagiarism from the classics, men welcomed a clever 
parapbrase from the ancient authors and applauded a covert 
allusion, regarding it as a compliment to their own learning. 
We must remember that a cultivated Frenchman or English- 
man of the sixteenth century admitted without question the 
superiority of the Greek, Latin and Italian literatures, and 
was glad to prop up the tender shoots of his own literature 
with the seasoned wood of the classics. 

The employment of rustic dialect, a natural and artistic 
device, was rare among pastoral writers. Theocritus, to be 


'To give only a few examples :—the incident of curing a bee’s sting with 
a kiss appears in the romances of Tatius and Durfée, and in the pastoral 
dramas of Tasso and Rutter; Fletcher borrows the trial of chastity from 
Tatius, who in turn copied Heliodorus; Guarini borrows from Longus the 
device of hunting with dogs a person disguised in a wolf’s skin. 
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sure, uses the Doric speech, Spenser makes his swains speak 
in a Northern dialeet sprinkled with archaic words, and Ben 
Jonson in his Sad Shepherd used many rustic words and 
expressions ; but aside from these writers we find almost no 
attempts to add local coloring of this kind. Nor is it much 
to be regretted ; for dialect, unless used with great skill, intro- 
duces countless absurdities, and destroys the illusion. Modern 
realism has “ gone mad” over dialect, but the Renaissance 
audience looked at it askance, It is doubtful whether pas- 
toral poetry lost much intrinsically, it certainly lost nothing 
in popularity, by neglecting to use dialect. 

Thus it was that pastoral literature gained and kept a fore- 
most place in popular estimation, Its popularity, though 
based on standards of taste different from ours, was genuine 
and not affected, was widespread and not local, and histori- 
cally is of great significance in tracing the development of 
literature along other lines. 


II. Sources oF THE ENGLISH PASTORAL DRAMA.' 


The pastoral drama originated in Italy. Nowhere save in 
the land of its birth did it attain the popularity, either of the 
short pastoral poems or of the pastora) romances, In Italy, 
however, pastoral drama for two centuries held the highest 
place of honor, It arose very naturally from pastoral eclogues 
(many of which were in dialogue) and was cultivated assidu- 
ously in spite of the fact that the dramatic form is the least 
adapted for the representation of pastoral life. In a drama 
character and plot are the essential elements; but it was well- 
nigh impossible for a pastoral dramatist to construct either 
vivid characters or an interesting plot, because of the tradi- 
tional limitations of his theme. In a drama, moreover, 
description of rural scenery, which formed one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of other forms of pastoral literature, 


'This section of the essay, being foreign to the main line of investiga- 
tion, has been gleaned from the usual authorities. 
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could not be introduced to any extent. Yet many of the 
characteristics of pastoral literature mentioned above (such as 
satire, allegory and personal allusion) do appear in the pas- 
toral drama; and it is to these rather than to the plot and 
characters that the critic should direct his attention, In spite 
of the inherent difficulties in the construction of a pastoral 
drama, we find that the form was immediately welcomed by 
the Italian aristocracy, This popularity is not difficult to 
explain, The Italian gentry of Renaissance times had a deep- 
seated love for country life. They spent the greater part of 
their time in their beautiful country villas, and when called 
to town for business or pleasure they longed for rural scenes, 
and listened with delight to the idealized reflection of that life 
which they heard on the stage. Moreover, the regular Italian 
drama at the time was in a very rude and undeveloped stage. 
The classic tragedy had attained only equivocal success, ‘The 
dramatists did not know how to make kings talk, and their 
attempts in lower ranks of life were even more unsuccessful. 
Comedy, on the other hand, lived only among the bourgeois, 
and was given over to trivialities.”' Failing to represent real 
life on the stage, the Italian writers turned their attention to 
the representation of ideal beings in an idealized manner, 
Passages from Sannazaro’s Arcadia were on everyone’s lips, 
and the dramatists saw an opportunity to please their audi- 
ences. In less than a century two hundred pastoral dramas 
appeared ; but none approached the beauty of 'Tasso’s Aminta 
and Guarini’s J/ Pastor Fido. So the pastoral drama rapidly 
declined ; it became more and more given to imitation ; and 
finally was absorbed in the opera. In its imitative charac- 
teristic, the pastoral drama shared in the general tendency of 
Italian literature. Note how the later sonneteers were content 
to imitate over and over the masterpieces of the classic age. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to mention these dramas 
in detail. The first was Poliziano’s Orfeo (1472), “ which 


1F, Salfi, Littératwre Italien, p. 114. 
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begins like an idyl and ends like a tragedy.”' This example 
was not followed by later pastoral dramatists who almost 
invariably adopted the form of tragi-comedy. Passing by 
the dramas of Beccaria and Aigente, we note as the next 
important work the famous Aminta of Torquato Tasso. This 
play was acted with great success at Ferrara in the year 1573. 
Eight years later it appeared in printed form, and immedi- 
ately attained a wonderful popularity, not only in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. Its popularity in England is attested 
by reprints of the Italian editions, and by several translations 
into English, the first of which appeared as early as the year 
1591.?_ Tasso’s Aminta had a most important influence on 
the English pastoral drama ; and though it is so well known 
must be discussed at some length. 

The story of the play is very simple, and the action is 
carried on by some half-dozen characters. In the prologue, 
Cupid appears in shepherd’s dress. He asserts his freedom 
from the control of Venus, who desires him to inspire only 
the courtiers with love, and states his intention of trying his 
arrows on the Arcadians. He confesses that he has wounded 
the shepherd Aminta, and promises in due time to pierce the 
heart of Silvia. 

In the first scene, Silvia protests to her confidante, Daphne, 
that she desires not love but the chase. She mocks her friend’s 
pleading for the necessity of love. The next scene is in a way 
complementary, for in it Aminta tells his dear friend Thirsi 
that he will be constant to Silvia until death. Thirsi seeks 
to encourage him. After this the chorus appears, and sings 
the famous song, celebrating the Age of Gold. 


1 Ward, History of the English Drama, 1, 581. 

*This translation was made by Abraham Fraunce, who tried to construct 
an English poem by combining a translation of Tasso’s Amina (as far as v, 
2) with a translation of Thomas Watson’s Amynias. The first complete 
translation was made by Henry Reynolds in 1628. See Scott, Elizabethan 
Translations from the Italian. Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Vol. x1, No. 4, pp. 404, 405, 438. 
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In the second act, evil enters in the person of the Satyr, 
who resolves to ravish Silvia as she bathes in the fountain. 
His plan is foiled by Aminta, who, sent to the fountain by 
the matchmaker Thirsi, finds Silvia bound naked to a tree. 
He releases her, but receives no word of thanks; for, over- 
come with shame, she flees from him into the secrecy of the 
forest. All join in the search, and at last one of the shep- 
herdesses finds her veil torn and stained with blood. Aminta, 
not doubting that she has been slain by wild beasts, rushes 
madly away from his friends to seek relief in suicide. The 
chorus sings the praises of fidelity and a constant heart. 

Silvia, who had escaped from the wolves, is found by Daphne, 
who tells her of Aminta’s rash resolve. This arouses Silvia’s 
pity, and, when a messenger appears and tells how Aminta has 
thrown himself from a precipice, she resolves to follow him to 
the other world. At this point, the chorus sings of love and 
death. Aminta, however, is saved by overhanging bushes, 
and all his sorrows are forgotten in the arms of Silvia. The 
play ends with a mocking choral song which celebrates easily- 
obtained love, far beyond that accompanied (as was Aminta’s) 
with tears and suffering. 

The drama is not to be judged by this simple story; it holds 
its position because of its beautiful lyric choruses, its subtle 
reasonings on love, and its revelation of Tasso’s own love and 
opinions. Moreover, the play is full of personal allusions, 
some of which have already been commented upon (see p. 362). 

The Aminta made the sylvan fable (as it was called) the 
fashion in Italy. “It was the first successful attempt to 
modernize the classic eclogue, and to fill it with romantic 
passion ; its purity of style and harmony of verse; its fine 
lyrics and adaptations from the ancients, combined with its 
passionate love and delicate delineations procured for it many 
imitators.” 

But Tasso’s effort was not destined to be unrivaled. In 
1585 Guarini’s I/ Pastor Fido was acted in Ferrara. This 


? Nannucci, Literatura Italiana, p. 120. 
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play is not an imitation of Tasso’s, but a rival ; and it attained 
to equal fame. Guarini’s drama is far less simple than Tasso’s 
masterpiece. He increases the number of characters, main- 
tains a kind of underplot and in many ways elaborates his 
theme. The prologue is delivered by the god of the river, 
Alfeo, instead of by Cupid, and is devoted to the praises of 
Arcadia. 

At the opening of the play, we find Arcadia filled with 
mourning, because of Cynthia’s wrath. Without entering 
into the causes of this, or the various measures taken by the 
Arcadians to appease the goddesses, it is sufficient to mention 
the final oracle which declared that all would be well when 
two of divine race should, of their own will, unite in love, 
and when a faithful shepherd should atone for the sins of a 
faithless nymph. The play is devoted to the fulfilment of 
this oracle. The priests plan for a union between Sylvio, 
descended from Hercules, and Amarillis, descended from Pan. 
But to the perplexity of all Sylvio refuses love and devotes 
himself to the chase, while Amarillis falls in love with her 
faithful lover, Mirtillo. Corisca, a wicked nymph, who is 
jealous of Amarillis plans to bring disgrace upon her, by 
beguiling her into a cave with a shepherd named Coridon. 
Her plan, however, miscarries ; for Mirtillo, seeing Amarillis 
enter the cave, thinks she has become false to him, and rushes 
in to punish her. Here the two are discovered before the 
laggard Coridon arrives. By the law of the land Amarillis, 
having violated her troth-plight to Sylvio, must die. Mir- 
tillo offers himself as a substitute, and is saved only by the 
discovery that he is really of divine race and his true name is 
Sylvio. This being the case, it is decided that Amarillis has 
not violated her troth-plight to Sylvio (for that is Mirtillo’s 
real name), and that their marriage will fulfil completely the 
oracle. The underplot is taken up with the wooing of the 
huntsman Sylvio by Dorinda, who finally wins his love. 

On the whole, the plot is skilfully constructed, and has 
interest if judged merely from the point of view of a play- 
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wright. The choruses, though inferior to those in the Aminta, 
have very great beauty. There is considerable personal allu- 
sion and satire in the play, also much refined analysis of love 
in all its phases. 

Ii Pastor Fido held the stage for a long time, and when 
published went through twenty editions in twelve years. It 
became the accepted model of the English pastoral drama- 
tists, who imitate both its general spirit and many details. 
The first English translation, by Charles Dymock, appeared 
in the year 1602, and several others followed, the best of 
which was Fanshawe’s, published in 1647.' 

None of the later Italian pastoral dramas attained to the 
fame of the Aminta and I! Pastor Fido, nor do they appear 
to have had any marked influence on the development of the 
English pastoral drama. The Italian poets were content to 
copy and imitate Tasso and Guarini, and most of the English 
dramatists followed their example. 

Yet the English pastoral drama is not to be regarded 
merely as an offshoot of the Italian. Several pastoral plays 
were constructed by the English playwrights from materials 
borrowed from pastoral romances,—Italian, Spanish, French 
or English; a few dramas were based on current pastoral 
traditions ; and a very small number of plays appear to have 
been constructed from original plots. 


III. EnciisH PLays AFFECTED, BUT NOT DOMINATED 
BY THE PASTORAL INFLUENCE. 


In order to trace the extent of pastoral influence in the 
English drama, it will be necessary, not only to make some 
analysis of the elements entering into each play considered, 
but especially to note the general spirit or “atmosphere” of 


?Many references attest the admiration felt by English writers for 
Guarini’s drama. As late as the time of Isaac Walton we find Guarini 
cited to prove that dignity is not necessarily absent from a playwright. 
See Walton's Life of Sir Henry Wotton, p. 84. London, 1864. 
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the play. If the pastoral element predominates so that it 
colors the whole play, the drama may be said to have the 
pastoral atmosphere, and may be classified as a pastoral 
drama,' If, on the other hand, the pastoral atmosphere is 
obscured by the introduction of other elements, the play does 
not strictly deserve to be termed a pastoral drama. A free 
combination of elements was the practice of the more skilful 
playwrights and undoubtedly led to the production of more 
interesting plays—for pastoral scenes and characters are re- 
stricted within too narrow a range for the best comedy, and 
when employed in tragedy they fail to stir the deeper emotions. 
On the other hand this introduction of elements foreign to the 
pastoral spirit oftentimes disturbs the general effect and brings 
in irritating incongruities, The dramatists, however, who used 
this method followed the example of the writers of pastoral 
romance, who frequently mingle pastoral with non-pastoral 
elements. In the English drama the chief elements combined 
with the pastoral were (1) the “ mythological ” element, con- 
cerned with the gods and goddesses of the Greek theology ; 
(2) the “forest” element, bringing in outlaws and hunters; 
and (3) the “court” element, introducing kings and courtiers. 
Each of these elements brings with it a characteristic atmos- 
phere, which in each case is distinct from the pastoral 
atmosphere. For example, a drama in which the Greek gods 
and goddesses play the principal /rdles transports us immedi- 
ately into a supernatural realm, and we judge the play by 
peculiar standards, usually seeking for some underlying alle- 
gory or allusion. The Elizabethan dramatists did not favor 
such plays as these, but John Lyly wrote one play at least, 
The Woman in the Moon, which belongs in this class. Here 
we are in the dawn of history; we witness the creation of 






























' This seems on the whole the best basis of classification ; for the pastoral 
was a foreign influence of peculiar nature, and almost all attempts to com- 
bine it with other influences violate artistic unity. Other elements, how- 
ever, combine without incongruous effects, as the court and camp in All’s 
Well That Ends Well. 
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the first woman, Pandora, and no scene nor character is 
brought in which interferes with the general impression of 
primitive times when gods and goddesses associated familiarly 
with mankind. In other words, the atmosphere of the play 
is consistently mythological, This is distinct from the Arca- 
dian atmosphere; for in Arcadia supernatural beings do not 
appear in bodily form, but express their will by oracles and 
seers. Both mythological and pastoral plays give an im- 
pression of unreality, but this results in the former from the 
impossibility of the episodes, in the latter from their improba- 
bility. Two English dramas have come down to us which 
combine mythological and pastoral coloring, viz., The Arraign- 
ment of Paris' and The Maydes Metamorphosis,’ 

In Peele’s play, the pastoral influence gently and naturally 
insinuates itself for the scene is laid “in Ida Vales,’ where 
the gods and goddesses roamed in company with shepherds 
and shepherdesses. Pan, the god of shepherds, and Paris a 
shepherd under the protection of Venus, cannot of course be 
termed Arcadians, but they suggest Arcadia. (E&none, how- 
ever, as well as Colin, Thestylus, Hobbinel, Diggon and 
Thenot are genuine Arcadians. The other characters are 
gods and goddesses, and bring with them the mythological 
atmosphere. The extent of the pastoral influence will appear 
from an examination of the plot. A brief prologue intro- 
duces Ate, who tells how she has brought the fatal apple from 
the golden tree of Proserpine and has cunningly left it in 
“Tda Vales.” In the first scene the goddesses Juno, Pallas 
and Venus are given presents by Pan, Faunus, Silvanus and 
Pomona. Up to this point no trace of pastoral influence 
appears. In the next scene, however, (Enone implores Paris 
to remain true to her and with him she sings what may be 
termed a pastoral eclogue. 


'The Arraignment of Paris, A Pastorall. Presented before the Queen's 
Maiestie by the Children of her Chappell. Imprinted at London ... ., 1584. 

*The Maydes Metamorphosis. As it hath been sundrie times acted by 
the children of Powles. London... ., 1600. 
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The second act is devoted to the dispute between Juno, 
Pallas and Venus about the golden apple, and the decision 
of Paris in favor of Venus. It is needless to say there is 
nothing pastoral in this act. 

The third act opens with Colin’s song, bewailing his unre- 
quited love. Then three shepherds discuss the nature of love 
in true pastoral style. At the close of the scene Mercury 
appears and overhears (Enone’s lament (a pastoral lyric). 
He tells her he is come to fetch Paris before Jove’s throne. 
This scene is mainly pastoral. Scene second also is to be 
classed as pastoral, for it contains the account of the death of 
Colin (who is unmistakably a faithful shepherd in Arcadian 
parlance), the dirge sung over his body, and the punishment 
of his scornful mistress Thestylis. The last part of the scene 
is not pastoral, for it contains only Mercury’s conversation 
with Venus. 

The last two acts of the play are in no sense pastoral,— 
Paris defends himself before the gods, and Diana, charged 
with the responsibility of determining “who is the fairest,” 
renders a decision in favor of Eliza (Queen Elizabeth). To 
summarize :—about one-third of the play is pastoral, namely, 
Act. I, Se. 2, Act III, Sc. 1, and part of Act III, Se. 2. 

There are several things to be noted about this play ; first, 
that Peele on the title-page termed the play “a pastorall.” 
This merely shows with what vagueness the term was used 
by the dramatists, or perhaps it may have been added by the 
printer to tempt readers. At this early date the influence of 
the Italian pastoral drama had not penetrated into England, 
and the mythological and pastoral elements were confounded. 
Still it must be admitted that Peele has combined them with 
great skill. He has given us, as it were, a picture of primitive 
Arcadian life when gods and goddesses conversed familiarly 
with shepherds. In the next play to be considered, the two 
elements were welded together with far less art. 

The Maydes Metamorphosis resembles The Arraignment of 
Paris in nothing save the blending of mythological and pas- 
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toral elements. No sources of the play have been discovered, 
the author is unknown, and the date when the play was first 
acted is still in doubt.' About one-third of the play is pas- 
toral, as will appear from an analysis 6f the plot. The 
prologue is apologetic, stating the author’s “good intent” and 
beseeching attention to the play. Nothing is said as to the 
author’s intention to write a pastoral drama, and probably 
such a thought never entered his mind. 

The first scene contains the conversation between Eurimene 
(the heroine) and her hired murderers. They tell her that 
they have been commanded to murder her because she has 
inspired the Duke’s son Ascanio with love. By her entreaties 
she softens them, and they kill a goat and dye her veil in its 
blood. Then, taking this proof of her death, they abandon 
her in the forest. This scene contains nothing pastoral. 

In the next scene Silvio, a ranger, and Gemulo, a shepherd, 
find Eurimene and offer to protect her. They tell her of the 
joys of their respective callings. She ends the contention by 
accepting a cottage from one and a flock of sheep from the 
other. This scene is in the pastoral mode. 

In the second act, Ascanio sends his page, Joculo, to search 
for Eurimene. Meanwhile he lies down and bewails his fate. 
A drowsiness steals over him, and while he sleeps Juno and 
Iris appear. The rest of the act concerns Juno, Iris, Somnus 
and Morpheus. At the end fairies are introduced. Nothing 
in the second act suggests pastoral influence. 

At the opening of the third act, Apollo discourses with the 
three Charities, who seek to find out the cause of his grief. 
After their departure, he confesses that his melancholy is 
caused by love for Eurimene. Next follows his wooing of 
Eurimene, and her request for a boon. Apollo vows to fulfil 
anything she may ask, but to his consternation she requests 
to be unsexed, to be changed from maid to man. Apollo, 
perforce, grants her request. The act closes with the visit of 


1 For a discussion of the authorship and date, see Baker, Endimion Intro- 
duction. 
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Joculo to the seer Aramanthus, and the latter’s prophetic 
utterance. In this whole act there is nothing pastoral, though 
of course the seer Aramanthus suggests similar characters in 
pastoral literature. 

The first part of the fourth act, containing the conversation 
of Ascanio, Joculo and the Echo, is in the pastoral mode ; 
as is also the visit to Aramanthus. Afterwards, Silvio and 
Gemulo, both in love with Eurimene, agree to accept her 
decision, Eurimene (now a boy) meets them and tells them 
that she is Eurimene’s brother and that Eurimene has dis- 
appeared, This act has throughout a pastoral coloring. 

In the fifth act we have the extraordinary wooing of Ascanio 
and Eurimene, in which Eurimene confesses her manhood, 
The seer advises them to go to Apollo and pray that Euri- 
mene’s womanhood be restored. News comes from court that 
the Duke has pardoned Ascanio and Eurimene, and longs to 
see them united. All go to Apollo’s palace and the muses 
intercede for Eurimene. Apollo consents and crowns their 
happiness by revealing that Eurimene is the long lost daughter 
of the seer Aramanthus. In the end Silvio and Gemulo de- 
part forlorn and Apollo sings the closing song. Some of the 
incidents in this act suggest pastoral influence, but the general 
impression is not pastoral, 

The whole play is a curious blending of diverse elements, 
pastoral, mythological, fairy and others. Only four of the 
characters could possibly be termed pastoral,—Silvio, a pas- 
toral ranger ;' Gemulo, a shepherd; Aramanthus, a seer (who 


‘Silvio, though called a ranger, has no kinship with English foresters, 
but is a true Arcadian, This is sufficiently clear from his speech in the 


first act :— 
“Diana, with her bowe and arrows keene, 


Did often use the chase in Forrests greene, 
And so, alas, the good Athenian knight, 
And swifte Acteon herein tooke delight, 
And Atalanta, the Arcadian dame, 
Conceived such wondrous pleasure in the game 
That with her traine of Nymphs attending on, 
She came to hunt the Bore of Calydon.” 
Old English Plays, Ed. Bullen, 1, p. 113. 
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supplies the place of the oracle), and Eurimene who lives for 
a time as a shepherdess, 

Several plays of John Lyly are often referred to as pas- 
toral, and still oftener are said to combine mythological and 
pastoral elements. Moreover, Love's Metamorphosis is termed 
on the title-page, “A witty and courtly pastorall.” But Lyly, 
like Peele, has a faint conception of the traditional Arcadian 
life. His placing the scene in Arcadia, has no more signifi- 
cance than his choice of Lincolnshire for the scene of Gallathea 
or of Utopia for The Woman in the Moon. These three plays 
have the same atmosphere and it is foreign to pastoral tradition, 
Lyly apparently had no intention of. representing pastoral life 
in Arcadia: none of his plays contain genuine pastoral charac- 
ters, and very few pastoral scenes occur.' Most of Lyly’s plays 
are to be classed as mythological or allegorical. If we are to 
term them pastoral we must broaden the definition of pastoral 
beyond all reason. Lyly appears to have had a peculiar defi- 
nition of his own for pastoral, and even when tried by this 
test none of his plays are pastoral.’ 

We come next to a consideration of the dramas which 
mingle pastoral characters with huntsmen and foresters, No 
drama preserves consistently the true forest atmosphere unless 
it may have been the play of Robin Hood and Little John, which 
is not extant.’ The forest atmosphere is distinct from the pas- 


'The characters of Tyterus and Melebeus in Gallathea may possibly be 
termed pastoral. The pastoral scenes are in Love's Metamorphosis: I, 1, 2; 
Ed, 35 EV, 3. 

*“At our exercises, souldiers call for tragedies, their object is bloud; 
courtiers for comedies, their object is love; countrimen for pastorals, sheep- 
heards are their saints,”—prologue to Midas. This observation is curious 
in two respects. The date of Midas is 1588-9, and up to this time no 
English drama containing pastoral characters had appeared except Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris. Must we conclude that pastoral dramas existed then 
which have been lost? Secondly, countrymen are not fond of pastorals, 
either in the form of romance or drama, for pastorals are the delight of 
city-dwellers. Probably the truth of the matter is that Lyly thoughtlessly 
inserted this allusion to fill out the antithesis. 

* We have only a glimpse of this forest life in Munday’s Downfall of Robert, 
Earl of Huntington, and the sequel, T'he Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington. 
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toral, because one represents a desire to secure freedom from 
tyranical laws, the other freedom from court intrigue and the 
complexity of city life, The forest element, moreover, never 
became conventionalized, It was English and Teutonic to 
the core, Two plays alone combine forest and pastoral scenes 
and characters, Shakespeare’s As You Like Jt' and Jonson’s 
Sad Shepherd, In Shakespeare’s play there are of course 
other elements beside the “ forest” and the “ pastoral.” The 
first act has the “court” atmosphere. This act, however, is 
short, and constitutes a kind of introduction to the main action, 
which takes place in the forest. As You Like It was written 
about the year 1599, and the Sad Shepherd at least fifteen 
years later.’ 

To determine the extent of pastoral influence in As You 
Like It, it will be necessary to examine the sources. Lodge’s 
Rosalynde, the direct source and probably the only one,’ may 
be regarded as an attempt to treat an old story in the pastoral 
mode. Lodge retained the bare outline of the Tale of Game- 
lyn, but obliterated all traces of the forest and substituted the 
pastoral atmosphere. The following table contains a list of 


‘In no other play of Shakespeare’s does any considerable pastoral ele- 
ment enter. Part of two scenes of The Midsummer Night's Dream (I, 1, 
and II, 2) are unmistakably pastoral. In 7'he Winter’s Tale, however, the 
pastoral element borrowed from Greene’s Pandosto is so completely subordi- 
nated that we can hardly say it exists at all. Who would ever speak of 
Perdita as an Arcadian? In all probability Shakespeare realized how 
little dramatic power existed in the pastoral theme, and was too wise to 
risk the experiment of writing a true pastoral drama. 

* Mr. Fleay identifies 7'he Sad Shepherd with The May Lord, which must 
have been written before 1619, for Jonson mentioned it to Drummond when 
he visited him in that year. Whether this identification be substantiated 
or not, internal evidence seems to point to about this period for the 
date of composition. T'he Sad Shepherd was first printed in the folio of 
1641, 

“There is no evidence in As You Like It, which is to me at all con- 
clusive that Shakespeare drew any the smallest inspiration from T'he Tale 
of Gamelyn.” HH. H. Furness, Appendix to As You Like It, Variorum Ed. 

Lodge, on the other hand, undoubtedly read the Tule of Gamelyn. 
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the characters in Gamelyn, Rosalynde, and As You Like It, the 
pastoral characters being italicized ;— 








TALE OF GAMELYN, ROSALYNDE, As You Like Ir. 
Sir John of Burdeuxs. |Sir John of Bourdeaux.|Sir Roland de Bois. 
Johan, Saladyne, Oliver, 

His sons {ove Fernandine, Jacques, 
Gamelyn. Rosader. Orlando. 
Adam, the spencer Adam Spencer Adam. 
(a young steward). (an old servant). 
The outlawed king. Gerismond. Duke, Senior. 
Wrestler. The Norman, a wrestler.| Charles, the wrestler. 
Torismond Duke 
(King of France). (the usurper). 
Rosalynde. Rosalind. 
Alinda. Celia. 
Montanus. Sylvius. 
Coridon. Corin. 
Phoebe. Phoebe. 
Amiens. 
Jacques. 
Le Beu. 
Touchstone. 
William. 
Audrey. 
Sir Oliver Mar-text. 











From an examination of the separate scenes or episodes, we 
find that The Tale of Gamelyn preserves throughout the forest 
atmosphere. The action takes place in three localities; Sir 
Johan’s house, the market-place (where the wrestling occurs), 
and the neighboring forest. This wood is Sherwood forest, 
the nameless “ maister outlawe” is evidently Robin Hood, and 
Gamelyn is “ Young Gammell,” nephew of Robin Hood, in 
the ballad of Robin Hood and the Stranger.' No trace of 


'“T rede that we to wode goon . ar that we be found, 
Better is us ther loos. than in town y-bounde.” 


ll, 605-6, 
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if pastoral or “court” influence is to be found in the poem. 
These were added by Lodge, being invented by him or 
| borrowed from some unknown source. 

The action in Rosalynde is located at Sir John’s house, at 
the tilting-ground (where the wrestling takes place in presence 
of the court), and in the “ Forrest of Ardenne.” Sir John’s 
sons are metamorphosed into courtiers (Rosader “ vailed bonnet 
to the king, and lightly leapt into the lists”). Moreover, 
several “court” characters are added, chief among them being 
Rosalynde and Alinda (Shakespeare’s Celia). This gives to 
the first part of the romance a distinct “court” coloring. But 
fully three-fourths of the story takes place in the “ Forrest 

of Ardenne.” Lodge makes this an Italian pastoral forest 

. inhabited by true Arcadians. Montanus and Phoebe sing 

4 sonnets, and Montanus and Corin recite eclogues; the dis- 

j guised shepherd Rosader (Shakespeare’s Orlando) makes love 
gE to the disguised shepherdess Rosalynde in a “ wooing eclogue.” 

For the king of outlaws in Gamelyn is substituted the King 

of France. This change is not important, for the king takes 

little part in the plot, and is neither a pastoral nor forest 
tii character. 

r The scene in As You Like It is mainly “ forest.” This is 

accomplished by bringing into prominence the exiled Duke 

and his companions. They live the life of outlaws, not of 
shepherds. In this forest environment Silvius and Phoebe 
become sadly out of place. In a word, Lodge’s Forrest of 
i} | Ardenne is Arcadia; Shakespeare’s is Sherwood. But what 
shall be said of the lovers, Oliver and Celia, Rosalind and 





Neate seinem enanneiiighineri = 





“Our maister is i-crowned . of outlawes kyng.” 


1, 660. 
[Tidings came to the master outlaw] 
wi “That he shoulde come hom . his pees was i-mad.” 
: 1, 689, 
| “Tho was Gamelyne anon . without tarrying, 
Maad maister outlawe . and crowned here kyng.” 
1, 694, 


See also Tale of Gamelyn: Introduction by W. W. Skeat. 
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Orlando? In Lodge’s romance we have seen how these 
characters became purely conventional pastoral characters 
from the moment they entered the forest. Not so in 
Shakespeare. Celia, neither by word nor action reveals that 
she is a shepherdess, or desires to become one. She buys 
a sheep-fold simply to elude pursuit. In the character of 
Oliver, Shakespeare greatly reduced the pastoral coloring. 
His prototype, the courtier Saladyne, becomes a shepherd for 
Alinda’s (Celia) sake, and woos her in true pastoral style, 
but Oliver’s wooing is omitted entirely from As You Like It, 
and only briefly referred to by Oliver in conversation with 
Orlando and by Rosalind in her famous speech, “They no 
sooner met but they look’d; no sooner look’d but they lov’d ; 
no sooner lov’d but they sigh’d; no sooner sigh’d but they 
asked one another the reason; no sooner knew the reason, 
but they sought the remedy” (V, 2). Yet Oliver, though a 
minor character, must be counted an Arcadian. In the end 
he says to Orlando, “ My father’s house, and all his reven- 
new, that was old Sir Rowlands, will I estate upon you, and 
heere live and die a Shepherd” (V, 2). Orlando, generally, 
and Rosalind, always, are free from pastoral taint. When 
Orlando hangs sonnets on the trees and soliloquizes, “ Hang 
there my verse in witness of my love” (III, 2); when he 
battles with the lioness and conquers her, then we recognize 
the pastoral element. Rosalind, however, never adopts the 
pastoral tone, nor does she bear the faintest trace of the 
Arcadian. Corin, a typical Arcadian in Lodge’s story, is 
naturalized by Shakespeare into a rural character, an Eng- 
lish shepherd. “Sir, I am a true labourer; I earn that I 
eat, get that I wear, ete.” (III, 2). In only two important 
characters, Silvius and Phoebe, does Shakespeare preserve the 
full pastoral coloring. Finally, not one of the new characters 
introduced by Shakespeare bears the stamp of Arcadia.’ 


By the most liberal allowance the pastoral scenes and episodes in As 
You Like It include only the following: —The conversation between Corin 
and Silvius, and the purchase of the sheep-farm by Rosalind and Celia, II, 
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In general we may say that Shakespeare subordinated the 
pastoral element as much as possible, and brought back the 
true forest atmosphere which Lodge had entirely omitted. 
In all probability Shakespeare did this consciously in order 
to make a better play. He may have done it unconsciously 
by allowing free rein to his Teutonic nature. At any rate 
the means he used to subordinate the pastoral element is 
interesting : (1) by expanding the court scenes from Lodge, 
and adding Le Beu and the clown; (2) by making prominent 
the forest life of the royal outlaws (which is barely touched 
upon by Lodge), and adding Amiens and Jacques; (3) by 
introducing real rustics, Corin, William and Audrey, to take 
the place of shepherds ; (4) by condensing pastoral episodes 
and descriptions, and decreasing the number of pastoral lyrics 
(Lodge has eighteen, Shakespeare only three) ; (5) by assign- 
ing only a few speeches to Sylvius and Phoebe (these are 
typical pastoral characters, and are given an important part 
in Lodge’s Rosalynde); (6) by replacing the long pastoral 
wooing between Saladyne (Oliver) and Alinda (Celia) with 
an indirect reference of a few lines; (7) by giving an air of 
parody to Orlando’s wooing of Rosalind (in other words, 
making them natural characters who burlesque pastoral woo- 
ing). Therefore, As You Like It, though it exhibits strong 
pastoral influence, and contains some pastoral scenes and 
characters, does not give a final impression of pastoral—it 
has not the Arcadian atmosphere. This explains why most of 
the critics have been loath to class it among pastoral dramas.’ 


4; Orlando’s soliloquy and his sonnets, III, 2; Corin’s speeches, III, 4: 
the dialogues between Silvius and Phoebe, III, 5; between Orlando and 
Rosalind, IV, 1; between Silvius and Rosalind, and between Oliver and 
Celia, IV, 3; the whole of V, 2; and finally the conversation of Rosalind, 
Orlando and the Duke, and of the second brother and the Duke, V, 4. 

1“As You Like It is the most ideal of any of this author’s plays. It is a 
pastoral drama in which the interest arises more out of the sentiments and 
characters than out of the actions or situations.” —Hazlitt. 

“Less fascinating than Shakespeare’s other comedies. The dramatist 
has presented us with a pastoral comedy, the characters of which, instead 
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Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, however, has been termed by 
almost all the critics a pastoral drama, notwithstanding the 
fact that the forest element predominates, and the scene is 
Sherwood not Arcadia. Unfortunately the drama has come 
down to us in unfinished form. Out of one thousand lines 
less than four hundred are devoted to pastoral episodes or 
dialogues. The remaining lines, recounting the hunting 
of the stag, the conversations of the witch and her son, the 
allusions to forest superstitions and the final search for the 
witch by Robin Hood and his merry crew: these certainly 
give to the play the atmosphere of the forest. We have seen 
how Shakespeare subordinated and almost obliterated the pas- 
toral element he found in Lodge. Ben Jonson on the other 


of belonging to an ideal past age, are true copies of what nature would 
produce under similar conditions.’’—Halliwell. 

“ Phoebe is quite an Arcadian coquette; she is a piece of pastoral poetry ; 
Audrey is only rustic. A very amusing effect is produced by the contrast 
between the frank and free bearing of the two princesses in disguise and 
the scornful airs of the real shepherdess.”—Mrs. Jameson. 

“For vigorous natures, temporarily out of tune, the poet offers a whole- 
some medicine throughout this airy romantic life, which, however, is not 
to be regarded as the sentimental ideal of a normal condition which has 
been overwhelmed and lost in society. What the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in conventional pastoral poetry really are (without intending to 
appear so), namely, fugitives from a false social condition enjoying fora 
while a sort of masquerade and picnic freedom—in place of such, Shake- 
speare gives us honest and true his romantic dwellers in the forest of 
Ardenne. And this is the very reason why he catches the genuine tone 
of this careless, free, natural existence, which, in the case of the ideal 
shepherds of the Spanish, French or Italian writers, is cabined and con- 
fined by merely another form of artificial intercourse... . . The genius of 
the British poet rises above the conventional forms of the South which it 
had borrowed, and many of the scenes of this comedy are transformed into 
a diverting parody of the sentimentalism of pastoral poetry.”—F. Kreyssig, 
Vorlesungen, etc., Vol. 111, p. 243, Berlin, 1862. 

“Such a life as Rosalind led in the Forest... . is to the German mind 
well-nigh incomprehensible, and refuge is taken, by some of the most 
eminent Germans, in explanations of the ‘ Pastoral Drama’ with its ‘senti- 
mental unrealities’ and contrasts, etc.’—H. H. Furness, The Variorum 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, p. viii. 
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hand wove together the two threads, pastoral and forest, 
apparently regarding them of equal importance and seeing 
no incongruity in the combination. The title-page (in the 
folio) is significant—The Sad Shepherd, A Tale of Robin 
Hood, The characters, moreover, are divided into two nearly 
equal groups, the pastoral group headed by Aeglamour and 
Earine, the forest group by Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 
In general the pastoral incidents serve as an underplot, utterly 
foreign in spirit to the main plot, yet interwoven in such a 
way as to show Jonson’s skill in plot-construction at its best. 
The underplot is consistently pastoral throughout, Aeglamour, 
Karolin, and the rest are Arcadian shepherds in every word 
and action. The main plot, so far as its incidents are con- 
cerned, is consistent with the forest traditions; but here and 
there in descriptive passages the classical coloring so insepara- 
ble from Jonson’s work somewhat mars the general “ forest ” 
effect. When the plots intermingle, and foresters and Arca- 
dians appear together on the stage, the effect is necessarily 
incongruous. But Jonson has constructed an interesting and 
in the main an original plot, and has expressed it in such 
exquisite poetry that many critics do not perceive that he 
failed in the task he set himself. This was to transplant the 
pastoral into English soil. To do this a poet must idealize 
English shepherd life." Jonson, on the other hand, merely 
took the foreign Arcadian shepherds and tried to make them 
English by transporting them to Sherwood Forest, and mak- 
ing them guests of Robin Hood. In this connection it is 
interesting to note Jonson’s own idea of a pastoral which he 
gives in the prologue to The Sad Shepherd. After defending 
his introduction of mirth into a pastoral, he condemns those 
who claim “that no style of pastoral should go Current, but 
what is stamped with Ah! and O!” and adds indignantly, 


'The nearest approach to such portrayal is Allan’s Ramsay’s Gentle Shep- 
herd, but even here realism enters so largely that the term pastoral drama 
is somewhat inappropriate. 
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“As if all poesie had one character In which what were not 
written, were not right.” Evidently there was a feeling 
abroad when Jonson wrote, that clownish mirth was incon- 
sistent with the seriousness and dignity of Arcadian life.’ 
But the pastoral writers occasionally introduce comic scenes 
and Jonson’s practice therefore was not altogether an innova- 
tion. Certainly no one now would condemn him for intro- 
ducing comedy. Jonson’s condemnation of the use of the 
exclamations Ah! and O! is quite as sensible (though this 
sounds like a direct hit at Daniel * rather than a general attack 
on writers of pastorals.) Finally Jonson’s remark about the 
rules of the critics which condemn all that departs from 
traditional practice, is a well-merited rebuke. However it 
does not apply to the criticism made against Jonson; we do 
not condemn his innovation because it is an innovation, but 
because it brings in irritating incongruities. This has been 
noted by Mr. Swinburne in his Study of Ben Jonson. “A 
masque included also an anti-masque, in which the serious 
part is relieved and set off by the introduction of parody and 
burlesque: but in a dramatic attempt of higher pretention 
this intrusion of incongruous contrast is a pure barbarism— 
a positive solecism in composition. The collocation of such 
names and such figures as those of Aeglamour and Earine 
with such others as Much and Maudlin, Scathlock and Scarlet 
is no whit less preposterous or less ridiculous, less inartistic 
or less irritating than the conjunction in Dekker’s Satiromastix 
of Peter Flash and Sir Vaughan of Ross, with Crispinus and 
Demetrius, Asinius and Horace, and the offense is graver, 


?Drummond of Hawthorndon voices this opinion in his Conversations, 
p. 224: “Jonson (in his play) bringeth in clowns making mirth and foolish 
sports, contrary to all pastorals. 

*In Daniel’s pastoral play, Hymen’s Triumph, “Ah” and “O” are used 
so frequently as to become a mannerism well deserving of censure. See 
ll. 167-171, 386, 401, 402, 410, 414, 639, 674, 718, 749, 1109, 1124, 1214, 
1322, 1419, 1428, 1518-9, 1535, 1645, 1654, 1708, 1734. 
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more inexcusable and more inexplicable in a work of pure 
fancy or imagination than in a satiric play.” ! 

A large number of plays combine pastoral and court scenes. 
Real kings and queens, real lords and ladies converse inti- 
mately with the Arcadian swains and nymphs, or more 
commonly the introduction and conclusion of a play is given 
up to court scenes and characters, and the main part of the 
action is carried on in Arcadia. The general custom of the 
playwrights was to take a pastoral romance, and either to cut 
out altogether the pastoral scenes or to change them beyond 
recognition ; then to construct a play out of the remaining 
court episodes. So it happened that many plays, though taken 
from pastoral sources and carelessly termed pastoral dramas by 
the critics, really preserve absolutely the atmosphere of the 
court. The distinction between the court and the pastoral 
atmospheres is sufficiently obvious. The former appears in 
plays where the characters are drawn from observation or 
from Italian models ; they are real courtiers in the real court 
environment. When, however, a courtier disguises himself 


as an Arcadian, when he seeks the company of shepherds and 
speaks and acts like an Arcadian, then to all intent and 
purposes he is a pastoral character. In most of the plays com- 
bining court and pastoral element the former predominates. 

Three plays contain court and pastoral elements, Henry 
Glapthorne’s Argalus and Parthenia,? The Thracian Won- 


'Swinburne: A Study of Ben Jonson, p. 87-88. 

Mr. Ward in his History of the English Drama takes a different view of 
this drama. Though he grants the absurdity of introducing the Lowland 
Scotch dialect in Sherwood Forest, and admits that passages here and there 
have too great classical colouring, yet he claims that Jonson on the whole 
has “with singular freshness caught the spirit of the greenwood.” More- 
over, the Arcadian shepherds introduced, seem to him beings of a definite 
age and country, and the combination of these with Robin Hood seems “a 
lucky combination difficult to be repeated.” Ward, History of the English 
Drama, I, p. 586. 

* Argalus and Parthenia. As it hath been acted at the court before their 
Maiesties and at the Private-House in Drury Lane. By their Maiesties 
Servants. The Author, Henry Glapthorne, .. . 1639. Mr. Fleay thinks 
that the play was first acted in 1638. Chron. of the Eng. Drama., II, p. 245. 
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der,’ attributed to Webster, and Thomas Forde’s Love’s 
Labyrinth? 

In Argalus and Parthenia, Glapthorne has taken an episode 
from Sidney’s Arcadia and has treated it so as to subordinate 
as much as possible the pastoral element. The atmosphere 
of the play is, in general, that of the court; the main char- 
acters are princes and warriors ; and the scenes are laid either 
at court or at the tilting ground. As a kind of under plot, 
there is introduced the love-making of Clitophon, “an in- 
constant shepherd,” Strephon, “a foolish shepherd,” and 
Alexis, “another swaine,” with three shepherdesses. These 
characters talk and act like pastoral characters, but they 
appear only for a short time on the stage, (I, 2 and II, 2.) 

The Thracian Wonder and Love’s Labyrinth were founded 
on Greene’s pastoral romance Menaphon. The Author of 
The Thracian Wonder subordinated and almost eliminated 
the pastoral element he found in the romance. The principal 
characters are the King of Thrace, his brother, daughter, son- 
in-law and grandson. Consequently the atmosphere of the 
play is that of the court and camp. A few pastoral char- 
acters are introduced, however ;—Antimon (a mere shadow of 
the shepherd Menaphon, in Greene’s romance,) Tityrus, a 
merry shepherd, and Palaemon, a mad shepherd. The last 
part of Act I; the conversation between Tityrus and Radagon 
and the consulting of the oracle in Act II; the wooing of 
Ariadne in Act II and IV : these are all the scenes that could 
possibly be termed pastoral. 

Love's Labyrinth preserves much more of the pastoral 
coloring. This fact, together with the comparative rarity of 
the play justifies a more detailed analysis. 


' The Thracian Wonder.... By John Webster, ... 1661.... Mr. 
Fleay considers this to be the same play as War Without Blows and Love 
Without Suit. By Thomas Heywood, 1598. The identification seems 
probable. See Chron. Eng. Drama, I, p. 287. 

* Love's Labyrinth or The Royal Shepherdesse. A Tragi-Comedie. By 
Tho. Forde,... 1660. 
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The first Act of the play contains nothing pastoral. It 
relates how Damocles, King of Arcadia, angered by the 
clandestine marriage of his daughter Sephestia to Maximus, 
Prince of Cyprus, condemns her and her babe Plusidippus to 
the mercy of the sea. Maximus offers his life in exchange 
but is refused ; the king’s brother Lamedon also intercedes in 
vain, and finally determines to share the exile of the lovers. 
A storm separates the exiles, Sephestia and her uncle Lamedon 
are wrecked on a remote coast of Arcadia, and find refuge with 
the shepherd Menaphon. Maximus, cast up on another part 
of the coast, resolves to spend the rest of his life as a shepherd. 
The babe, Plusidippus, is found upon the seashore by outlaws 
who take him as a present to the King of Thrace. 

The remainder of the play is almost equaliy divided between 
the pastoral and the court element. There are three centres 
of the action ; the court of King Damocles ; the court of the 
King of Thrace; and the home of the shepherd Menaphon. 
King Damocles is smitten with remorse, as year after year 
passes by without tidings of his daughter or grandson, and 
finally he leaves his throne and goes to seek them. The part 
played by the King of Thrace is very small. He adopts as 
his son the babe Plusidippus and in the course of time plans 
for the boy a marriage with his own daughter. The plan 
miscarries, for Plusidippus when he grows to manhood is dis- 
satisfied with the princess and goes into Arcadia to seek a 
shepherdess in marriage. The fortunes of Sephestia, Lamedon 
and Maximus form the pastoral incidents of the play. Mena- 
phon, who protects Sephestia and Lamedon, belongs to a com- 
mon type, the heart-free shepherd. He boasts of his freedom 
to his friend Doron. 


“ Fond love no more, 
Will I adore 
Thy feigned Deity ; 
Go throw thy darts, 
At single hearts, 
And prove thy victory, 
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Whilst I do keep 
My harmless sheep, 
Love hath no power on me; 
’Tis idle foules 
Which he controules 
The busie man is free.” 


Before long, Menaphon begins to fall under the spell of 
Sephestia’s beauty, and, from time to time, he woos her with 
songs (one of which, Love’s Duel, is taken from Anacreon ; 
another from Greene’s romance). Sephestia rejects his love, 
and finally leaves him and becomes a shepherdess, living with 
her uncle Lamedon. They become enamoured with Arcadian 
life. Lamedon recites its praises as follows :— 


“How happy are these shepherds! here they live 
Content, and know no other cares, but how 
To tend their flocks, and please their Mistris best. 
They know no strife, but that of love, they spend 
Their days in mirth; and when they end, sweet sleeps 
Repay, and ease the labours of the day. 
They need no Lawyers to decide their jars, 
Good herbs, and wholesome diet, is to them 
The only Asculapius; their skill 
Is how to save, not how with art to kill. 
Pride and ambition are such strangers here, 
They are not known so much as by their names. 
Their sheep and they contend in innocence, 
Which shall excell, the Master or his flocks. 
With honest mirth, and merry tales, they pass 
Their time, and sweeten all their cares: 
Whilst Courts are fill’d with waking, thoughtful strife, 
Peace and content do crown the Shepherds life.’ 


The years pass swiftly by and Sephestia becomes famous 
for her beauty and wit. At last she meets Maximus at a 
shepherds’ feast. They fail to recognize each other, Their 
love, however, revives and Maximus succeeds in winning her 
consent to a marriage. Menaphon laments his loss in a song 
taken from Greene’s romance, “ Ye restless cares, etc.” His 
grief is increased by the taunts of his former mistress Pesana 
(the forsaken shepherdess), 
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The conclusion of the play relates how King Damocles and 
Plusidippus came to Arcadia, and how both fell in love with 
the beautiful shepherdess Sephestia. She recognizes them as 
her father and her son, and reveals her identity. A general 
reconciliation ensues, and Maximus is reunited to Sephestia. 

A comedy element is introduced into the drama by the woo- 
ing of Camela by Doron, “a foolish shepherd :” 


“Carmela. What does the mouth of your affection water ?” 

“Doron. Water? No, it fires. I’m so all afire that I dure not go amongst 
my flocks for fear lest I should burn up all their pasture, if thou dost 
not showre down some dew of comfort to coo! me.” 


Doron, failing of success, hires a poet to write verses for him, 
and in the end he wins Carmela’s love. 

Forde follows his original very closely. He reduces the 
pastoral element, however, by placing Plusidippus at court 
(in the romance he is brought up among shepherds) and by 
cutting out many pastoral incidents. The whole drama is 
about equally divided between court and pastoral scenes, 

John Day’s Ile of Gulls and James Shirley’s Arcadia are 
often mentioned as pastoral dramas, for no better reason 
apparently than that they were both founded upon Sidney’s 
famous romance, In The Ile of Gulls the court atmosphere 
is preserved throughout, There are no shepherds nor shep- 
herdesses among the characters, nor even courtiers disguised 
as shepherds, Though the scene is laid in an island (satiri- 
cally termed “the Ile of Gulls”) near Arcadia, and though 
ambassadors come from Lacedaemon ; yet the action might 
have been localized, just as well, at any court in christendom, 
The characters are the Duke, Duchess, princes, princesses and 
their servants, and the play is devoted to the working out of 
various love intrigues. The plot, as stated above, was taken 
from Sidney’s Arcadia, but pastoral scenes, characters and 
allusions were carefully avoided. 

Shirley, in The Arcadia followed Day’s example, using in 
the main the same episodes, but adding the supposed death of 
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Basilaus and the trial scene. In this way Shirley introduced 
tragic effects, and made the play a tragi-comedy instead of a 
pure comedy. Dametas though termed a shepherd is really a 
clown, while in Day’s play he is both clown and knave. Both 
plays, however, preserve throughout the court atmosphere and 
are not in the slightest degree pastoral.’ 


IV. Tue Enauisu Pastorat DRAMA. 


England did not give so cordial a welcome to the pastoral 
drama as did Italy, for in England the pastoral impulse 
sought expression chiefly in pastoral poems and romances, 
Moreover, the wonderful success of the drama along other 
lines than pastoral made the English poets little desirous of 
trying experiments. So it happened that the pastoral drama 
was a late and scanty growth in England. Not until the 
opening of the seventeenth century did the English play- 
wrights seriously turn their attention to pastoral drama. We 


'The following plays and poems have been classed by various writers as 
pastoral dramas :—7'he Fuery Pastorall, or Forrest of Elves, by W. P., Exquier. 
This play exhibits no trace of pastoral influence. It is made up of fairy 
and forest elements, and the humor is supplied by a pedagogue and his 
blundering boys, Omphale, or The Inconstant Shepheardease, by KR. Braith 
waite, 1628, There is no play bearing this title, Braithwaite's production 
is a short pastoral poem. La Paatorelle de Floriméne, acted before Prince 
Charles and the Prince Palantine, by the French maids of the Queen at 
Whitehall, 1635, A pastoral play undoubtedly, but hardly belonging to 
English Literature, Amphrisa, the forsaken Shepheardeane, by Th, Heywood, 
1637, This is a dramatic poem or masque, and therefore does not come 
within the scope of our discussion, In The Cyprian Academy, a pastoral 
romance by Robert Baron (1647), occurs on p, 16 a short pastoral play in 
three acts, entitled, Gripus and Hegio, or The Passionate Lovers, This piece 
is more of the nature of a masque than a regular drama, Love in its E-xtasie, 
or The Large Prerogative, 1649, This play reflects throughout the court 
atmosphere, Z'he Shepherds’ Holiday, by Sir William Denny, 1651, This 
is a pastoral eclogue, not a drama, T'hyrsis, by John Oldmixon, 1697. 
This is a short play of one act, printed with four other dramatic pieces in a 
curious volume entitled, 7'he Novelty, Every act a play, being a Short Pastoral, 
Comedy, Masque, Tragedy and Farce after the Italian manner. 
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have found twelve plays which preserve consistently the pas- 
toral atmosphere, which are due to pastoral influence alone, 
and which represent characters which are either traditional 
Arcadians or courtiers disguised as such, These plays with 
one exception, Gay’s Dione, appeared within the short period 
1605 to 1660, As a class they represent a comparatively 
unimportant division of the English drama, Many show 
youthful or amateur work ; several were never acted at all; 
and none attained popularity, the majority being written for 
some special occasion or for representation at Court. 

In dealing with these plays we propose to consider the 
sources, the characteristics of the verse, the satiric, allegorical 
or personal allusions, and the part each drama played in the 
development of pastoral drama in England, In the case of 
dramas not easily accessible an outline of the plot will be 
given. The list of English pastoral dramas, arranged in 
their probable chronological order, is as follows :— 

1, The Queen’s Arcadia by Samuel Daniel ; acted 1605. 

2. The Faithful Shepherdess by John Fletcher ; acted 1608. 

3. Hymen’s Triumph by Samuel Daniel ; acted 1614. 

4, The Careless Shepherdess by Thomas Goffe; written 
before 1629, 

5. Rhodon and Iris by Ralph Knevet ; acted 1631. 

6. The Shepherds’ Paradise by Walter Montague; acted 
1632, 

7. Amyntas, or The Impossible Dowry, by Thomas Ran- 
dolph ; written 1632-4, 

8. The Shepherds’ Holiday by Joseph Rutter; printed 
1635, 

9. Love's Riddle by Abraham Cowley; written 1632-6, 

10, Astraea by Leonard Willan ; printed 1651. 

11, The Enchanted Lovers by William Lower; printed 
1658. 

12. Dione by John Gay ; written 1720, 

Six of these plays were constructed on Italian models ; the 
rest were based upon pastoral romances or were constructed 
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from original plots, For purposes of comparison we shall 
consider first the imitations of the Italian pastoral drama, the 


earliest of which was Daniel’s Queen’s Arcadia, The life of 


Samuel Daniel, poet, masque-writer and dramatist, is too well 
known to require any detailed account here, It is interest- 
ing, however, to note that Daniel while in Italy actually met 
Guarini, and that he was personally interested in the first 
English translation of J/ Pastor Fido. The Queen’s Arcadia 
was first acted, as set forth in the title, at Christ’s Church, 
Oxford, before the queen in August, 1605, The prologue, 
which expands the thought contained in the motto, “ chi non 
fa, non falla,” proves that Daniel had a well-conceived theory 
as to what a pastoral should be. The main thought is as 
follows :—“ The humblest rank of words best accords with 
rural passions which use not to reach beyond the groves and 
woods where they were bred: where men, shut out, retired 
and sequestered from public fashion, seem to sympathize with 
innocent and plain simplicity. Therefore it is a mistake to 
make shepherds discuss the hidden mysteries and arts of state 
which neither they nor the dramatists who represent them 


know anything about. So we will not show, in the view of 


state, a counterfeit of state, but erect our scene on the ground 
whence our humble argument has birth, and thus if we fall 
we fall but on the earth,” 

If this modest and somewhat obsequious prologue is to be 
taken seriously, it shows that Daniel intended to write a 
strictly pastoral drama, and especially to avoid mixing in the 
“court” element. He does not seem to realize, however, 


the difficulty of constructing out of the simple elements of 


pastoral life an interesting play. We have seen how Tasso 
and Guarini accomplished this by the introduction of lyrical 
choruses of surpassing beauty, and how pastoral writers in 
general sought by personal allusion, satire and the like to 
arvuse the interest of their readers, Daniel’s practise, how- 


‘See Daniel’s sonnet prefixed to Dimock's translation of J/ Pastor Fido, 
1602, 
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ever, differs somewhat from his theory; he introduces several 
characters whose experience reaches far “beyond the groves 
and woods,” and he attacks with amusing and penetrating 
satire many evils of his own days, Yet the atmosphere of 
the play is Arcadian throughout, and the characters are all 
pastoral except a few corrupt visitors from without, The 
scene, moreover, is consistently Arcadian, as the following ‘ 
descriptions attest : 





“For this poore corner of Arcadia here, 
This little angle of the world you see, 
Which hath shut out of doore, all t’earth beside, 
And is bard up with mountaines, and with rocks ; 
Have had no intertrading with the rest 
Of men, nor yet will have, but here alone, 
Quite out of fortunes way, and underneath 
Ambition, or desire, that weighes them not, 
They live as if still in the golden age, 
When as the world was in his pupillage. 








+ + * * * * <* 
vocrr terest thus they make themselves, 
An everlasting holyday of rest 
Whilst others work.” 111, 1, 1028-1035.' 


“This montaynous Arcadia, shut up here 
Within these Rockes, these unfrequented Clifts,— 
The walles and bulwarkes of our libertie,— 
From out the noyse of tumult, and the throng 
Of sweating toyle, ratling concurrency ; 
And have continued still the same and one 
In all successions from antiquitie; 
Whil'st all the states on earth besides have made 
A thousand revolutions, and have rowl'd 
From change to change, and never yet found rest,” 
% 3, 2202-2211. 





The time chosen for the action is a comparatively late 
period of Arcadian history when the primitive honesty of the 
golden age is threatened by intruders from without. The 
play opens with the lament of two old Arcadians, Melibaeus 


ae 


' The references throughout are to Daniel's Queen's Arcadia, Ed, Grosart, 
1885, 
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and Ergastus, for the evils growing up about them—diseases, 
lawsuits, extravagance of dress, They first learn the cause of 
these evils by overhearing a conversation between Colax, a 
returned traveller, and Techne, a “subtle wench” of Corinth. 
Colax is trying to persuade Techne to procure him the love 
of the shepherdess Cloris, and thus to separate her from her 
lover Amyntas. Techne, hoping to win Amyntas for her- 
self, readily consents. The old men resolve to expose the 
plotters. 

In the second act Sylvia, the jealous lover, warns Cloris 
against men. She laments the loss of her lover Palaemon, 
whose falseness is attested by Colax. Cloris resolves to abjure 
the company of men. In this frame of mind she repulses 
Techne’s pleadings for Colax. Techne changes her tactics, 
and offers her a new head-dress, hoping thus to gain some 
influence over her, As a companion scene, Daniel here intro- 
duces Palaemon, the jealous lover, who rails at woman’s 
baseness because Sylvia (as testified by Colax) has deserted 
him for another. The old men, who have overheard all, 
moralize on the success of the evil which comes clothed in 
honesty. 

The third act introduces the secondary agents of corrup- 
tion, Lincus, a pettifogger, and Alcon, a quack-salver, ‘The 
rogues are interrupted by Daphne, a shepherdess, who has 
been ruined by Colax, She applies to Alcon for medicine and 
he promises to prepare it. Meanwhile Techne has arranged a 
meeting with Cloris at the cave of Erycina, and has sent 
Colax there in her stead, Her next plot is to send Amyntas 
also to the cave where (she tells him) he will find proofs of 
Cloris’s unfaithfulness, In this way she hopes to win him for 
herself, The old men again moralize on the villainous plots 
they are witnessing. 

In the fourth act Techne meets Amyntas returning from 
the cave, Having seen Cloris and Colax enter the cave, he 
believes his mistress is guilty, Still he refuses to be com- 
forted by Techne’s feigned sympathy, and tells her he is 
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resolved to put himself to death. Techne, left alone, grows 
remorseful, and decides to seek Cloris and unite her to her 
lover. She finds Cloris laughing at the sorry figure cut by 
Colax when he wooed her in the cave. She grows serious, 
however, on learning from Techne of Amyntas’s fatal resolve 
and she rushes off to prevent it. The act closes with the 
usual tirade of the old eavesdroppers. 

In the fifth act occurs the main part of the underplot which 
is concerned with the love of Amarillis for the huntsman 
Carinus. Meanwhile Amyntas has attempted to carry out 
his resolve by taking poison. He is brought back to life by 
the care of Cloris, assisted by an herb-woman, Finally the 
old men call together a large hunting party and, when all are 
assembled, expose the villains. The rogues are banished, 
and all the lovers are united, Arcadia regains its primitive 
honesty and simplicity, 

The influence of Guarini and Tasso is very evident in this 
drama, The incident of the meeting in the cave and the 
wooing of the huntsman are from the former poet, while the 
attempted suicide and the recovery of Amyntas are borrowed 
from Tasso, With the exception of these poets, Daniel seems 
to have had no models, Altogether, Daniel has constructed 
an interesting and, in the main, an original plot, In con- 
struction it is open to some adverse criticism, Each act 
closes with a dialogue between the two old men who really 
constitute a kind of chorus to the play, This leads to repe- 
tition and monotony, Are we to imagine these two old 
eavesdroppers hidden behind a tree and appearing at stated 
intervals from their place of concealment? Another fault in 
construction is the mechanical arrangement of several scenes 
in pairs, Moreover, the secondary agents of corruption, Alcon 
and Lincus, are not connected closely enough with the main 
plot. This gives one the impression that they are introduced 
only to satirize tobacco for the delectation of King James. 

In delineation of character Daniel is more successful than 
most pastoral writers, Melibaeus and Ergastus, to be sure, are 
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not individualized, but this is not necessary, for they represent 
the “ providence” of the play. Cloris is well-drawn. Her 
distrust of men is a natural consequence of what she has 
heard; her amusing account of Colax’s attempt on her virtue 
shows her courage and wit; while her final submission to 
love (an incident borrowed from Tasso) is highly poetic and 
natural. Her lover Amyntas arouses far more sympathy in 
the reader than does his original, Tasso’s Aminta. His rejec- 
tion of Techne is manly and consistent, as is also his reference 
to Cloris. His attempted suicide, moreover, is justified by a 
sufficient motive: here Daniel again improves on his origi- 
nal, The evil agents are all clearly delineated, especially 
Techne, who, by her repentance, almost deserves a better fate. 
Daphne, the erring maid, is drawn with a master’s hand, 
Her words are truly pathetic; and in the end when all are 
made happy save herself, we realize the fine artistic conscience 
of the dramatist, Amarillis, the forward shepherdess, and 
the huntaman Carinus (Guarini’s Dorinda and Silvio) are 
altogether shadowy and unsuccessful as characters in the play, 
The characters of Montanus and Acrysius (Guarini’s Montano 
and Titiro) are still more shadowy, and are dragged in at the 
end without any apparent reason, 

Daniel’s verse is in general smooth and melodious, The 
whole play is written in decasyllabic iambic verse, there being 
no songs or choruses in shorter measures, The prologue is 
in quatrains, rhyming alternately, with an occasional couplet, 
The main part of the play is in blank verse diversified by 
rhymed couplets and by quatrains rhyming alternately,’ Yet 
the general effect of the whole is not that of blank verse, 
since fully one-fourth of the lines are rhymed. The close 
connection of pastoral drama with pastoral poetry is seen in 
lines 430 to 500, and 800 to 860. These two passages really 
constitute related pastoral love lyrics.? In general, Daniel’s 


1See 11, 3 and 4. 
*On the analogy of the titles in Tottel’s Miscellany one might call the first 
selection “The Forsaken Nymph recites her love, and rails at her Lover.” 
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| verse flows on in a leisurely fashion often delighting to ex- 
| pand to three lines what might better be expressed in one. 
Occasionally, however, the poet writes with admirable terseness. 
For example :— 


“There is no misery unlesse compar’d” (757). 
.. +. “Since love knew never Lord 
That could command the region of our will” (1901), 7 


“ Ah, 'tis the silent rhetoricke of a looke, 
That works the league betwixt the States of hearts” (2159-60). 


The chief metrical license in the play is the ellipsis of the 
tT final letters in such words as “the,” “he,” “they.” This is 

th resorted to 80 frequently to smooth out a verse that it becomes | 
a blemish, 

Of the general characteristics of pastoral literature, enumer- 
ated above,' the one chiefly noticeable is satire. The whole 
play is satiric in character ; the corrupted Arcadia represent- 
ing England, In the characters of Lincus and Alcon, the 
t dramatist satirizes pettifoggers and quacks; in Colax, returned 
th travellers; in Techne, the cosmetic-sellers and perfumers, 
t Corinth (282) may stand for France, The most amusing 

. satiric passage, however, is the “counterblast against tobacco”’ 
inserted to please King James, Alcon tells how he bought 
' from a seaman a certain pestiferous herb, grown in the Island 

of Nicosia, and introduced its use among the Arcadians, 





i “T thought how well 

This new fantastical devise would please 
The foolish people here growne humorous. 
3% dia a ak Home now with strange 
And gluttonous desire, they exhaust the same 
Insatiate to devour th’ intoxicating fume. 
And whereas heretofore they wonted were 
At all their meetings, and their festivalls, 
To passe the time in telling witty tales, 
In questions, riddles and in purposes, 
Now they do nothing else but sit and sucke, 


And spit and slaver, all the time they sit. 
* * * . * * + 
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1See p. 363. 
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Another age will finde the hurt of this, 

And they will wonder with themselves to think 

That men of sense could ever be so mad, 

To sucke so grosse a vapour, that consumes 

Their spirits, spends nature, dries up memorie, 

Corrupts the blood, and is a vanitie.” 111, 1. 





The Queen’s Arcadia contains comparatively few references 
to supernatural characters or agencies. Daniel follows tradi- 
tion in not admitting gods and goddesses into the action of 
the drama. He even suppresses all mention of oracles, and 
limits his supernatural characters to a satyr, who is mentioned 
but not brought into the action, Allusions to the Greek myths 
are frequent, but are used simply for ornament. 

Most of the characters in the drama belong to the con- 
ventional types; the faithful shepherd, Amyntas; the shep- 
herdess, devoted to virginity, but overcome at last by the 
perseverance of her lover,' Cloris (Compare Tasso’s Sylvia) ; 
the shepherdess who wovoes a reluctant swain,' Amarillis (Com- 
pare Shakespeare’s Helena, M, 8, N, D., u, 1); the rival 
shepherds, Amyntas and Carinus, In his delineation of the 
jealous lovers, Palaemon and Sylvia, Danie) apparently fol- 
lowed no pastoral model, This applies also to the character 
of Daphne, There is probably no allegorical meaning under- 
lying The Queen’s Arcadia, nor is there any attempt to describe 
rural scenery. 

As a whole the play is an interesting attempt to construct 
a pastoral drama in English, which should strictly follow 
tradition and especially the examples of Tasso and Guarini. 
Daniel failed to equal his models, not because he lacked skill 
in construction, but because he lacked the highest poetic 
genius. 

Hymen’s Triuvmph, Daniel’s second venture in pastoral 
drama, will be considered next, though Fletcher’s Faithful 


'These types occur so frequently in the pastoral dramas that for uni- 
formity and convenience I shall term the first the Aeart-free shepherdess, 
and the second the forward shepherdess. 
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Shepherdess preceded it by several years, As a matter of fact, 
Daniel borrowed nothing from Fletcher, but sought inspira- 
tion again from the Italian dramatists. Hymen’s Triumph 
was performed at Somerset House, at the marriage of Lord 
Roxburgh in February, 1614, and was published in January 
of the following year.' The main purpose of the play is not 
satiric,” but an attempt to represent idealized pastoral life as 
Daniel imagined it. 

Hymen’s Triumph opens with an allegorical prologue.’ 
Hymen, Envy and Jealousy proclaim to the audience their 
determination to enter Arcadia and take possession of the 
hearts of the swains and nymphs. Such a prologue might be 
prefixed, of course, to almost any drama. It is not meant 
that these allegorical figures are included among the dramatis 
personae of the play. All the characters concerned are genu- 
ine Arcadians, and the drama preserves strictly the pastoral 
atmosphere.‘ 

The first scene contains the lament of Thirsis (a faithful 
shepherd) for his lost Silvia. He has found in the forest her 
veil, torn and bloody, and concludes that she has fallen a 
prey to some wild beast. Palaemon (type of the confidant or 
consoler) tries to allay the grief of Thirsis, but his efforts are 
vain. Finally he leaves his friend, and Thirsis seeks to divert 
his mind by listening to the singing of his boy : 

“ Had sorrow ever fitter place 
To act his part, 
Then in my heart, 
Where it takes up all the space 
Where is no veine 


To entertaine 
A thought that weares another face. 


1 Fleay, Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, 94. 

*A few passages are slightly flavored with satire. See 11, 1, and 11, 2, ll. 
649-656. The references are to Daniel’s Hymen’s Triumph. Ed. Grosart, 
1885. 

3 Cf. synopsis of prologue to Tasso’s Aminta, on p. 368. 

*The foresters of II, 1, are true Arcadians, especially Montanus, who 
belongs to the type of the surly shepherd. 
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Nor will I sorrow ever have, | 
Therein to be, | 
But onely thee, 

To whom I full possession gave : 

Thou in thy name 
Must holde the same, 
Untill thou bring it to the grave.” 


In the second scene Cloris, 4 nymph in love with Thirsis, 
sends to him a message by her boy Clarindo (who is really 
the lost Silvia in disguise). In a soliloquy, Clarindo explains 
why she has disguised herself. It was necessary in some way 
to avoid being forced into a marriage with Alexis. She hopes 
that now he will accept her disappearance as a proof of her 
death and will marry some other shepherdess. Then she can 
reveal her identity and marry Thirsis. Her mistress does not 
suspect her real sex, and she hopes that she can deceive others. 
So she sets out joyously to deliver the message of her mistress 
to Thirsis. On the way she is wooed by Phillis, who, on 
being rejected, is inconsolable. The act closes with the fine 
song of the first chorus :— 





“ Love is a sicknessefull of woes, 
All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that with most cutting growes 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dyes, 
If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries, 
Hey ho. 





Love is a torment of the minde, 
A tempest everlasting, 
And Jove hath made it of a kind, 
Nor well, nor full nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dyes, 
If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries 
Hey ho.” 


The second act introduces the foresters Silvanus, Dorcus 
and Montanus. They lament the “golden age” of Arcadia 
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when love was the only master of the heart. They ascribe 
the change to the introduction of wealth. Montanus recounts 
how his mistress Phillis embraced the boy Clarindo, and vows 
to be revenged. His friends try to dissuade him. Montanus 
leaves them and seeks Phillis. The wily shepherdess tells 
him that so far from seeking to embrace Clarindo she had 
with difficulty checked his presumption. Montanus is com- 
pletely deceived, and rushes off to punish the innocent boy. 
Meanwhile Clarindo (Silvia) reports to her mistress her inter- 
view with Thirsis. She relates how Thirsis talked only of 
Silvia and refused to entertain the thought of any new love. 
Then follows the second chorus :— 
“ Desire that is of things ungot, 
See what travaile it procureth, 
And how much the minde endureth, 
To gaine what yet it gaineth not: 
For never was it paid, 


The charge defraide, 
According to the price of thought.’’ 


In the third act Palaemon again seeks to comfort Thirsis. 
Alexis, he says, has overcome his grief for Silvia and is about 
to marry. Why should not he (Thirsis) do the same? Thirsis 
defends constancy and relates to his friend an oracle he has 
received :— 

“Go youth, reserve thyself; the day will come 
Thou shall be happy and return again.” 
Thirsis adds that in his curiosity he asked the oracle when 
that day should come, and the oracle had answered, “ The 


' day thou diest.” Palaemon wisely leaves the lover to his 


grief. Fortunately the father of Silvia has overheard the 
conversation and he is filled with admiration for the con- 
stancy of Thirsis. The act closes with a nuptial song by the 
chorus of shepherds. 

The fourth act opens with a soliloquy of Thirsis, in which 
he tells how he found carved on a tree the words, “Thy 
Silvia lives, and is returned.” He cannot believe in the 
truth of the message, though it is written in a cipher known 
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only to Silvia and himself. His soliloquy is interrupted by 
the entrance of Clarindo, who has been sent a second time 
by Phillis. Thirsis does not recognize her, but being pleased 
with the appearance of the boy asks for a story. Clarindo 
tells him her own misfortunes under the name of Julia.’ 
Thirsis is too dull to comprehend that Julia, Silvia, and 
Clarindo are one and the same person. Finally Clarindo 
leaves him, and on her return to her mistress is met by the 
jealous Montanus, who accuses her of familiarities with Phillis, 
and then in a fit of passion stabs her to the heart. Thirsis, 
hearing her cries, hastens to her aid. He discovers she is a 
women, and at last recognizes his Silvia. He swoons upon 
the body and the chorus sings :— 


“ Were ever chast and honest hearts 
Expos’d unto so great distresses ? 
Yes: they that act the worthiest parts 
Most commonly have worst successes. 
Great fortunes follow not the best 

Its virtue that is most distrest. 


Then fortune why doe we admire 
The glory of thy great excesses ? 
Since by thee what men acquire, 
!hy worke and not their worths expresses. 
Nor dost thou raise them for their good: 
But t’ have their illes more understood.”’ 


The fifth act recounts how Thirsis and Silvia were healed 
by Lamia (compare the healing of Amyntas in The Queen’s 
Arcadia). Then, after a humorous dialogue between Phillis 
and her nurse, the play ends with a song of the chorus. 


“ Whoever saw so faire a sight, 
Love and virtue met aright: 
And that wonder Constancy, 
Like a Comet to the eye 
Seldom ever seene so bright ? 
Sound out aloud so rare a thing, 
That all the Hills and Vales may ring. 


'The passage, lines 1475-1641, is one of the most beautiful in the play, 
but is too long for quotation. 
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Looke Lovers looke, with passion see, 

If that any such there bee: 

As there cannot but be such 

Who doe feel that noble touch 

In this glorious company. 

Sound out aloud so rare a thing, 

That all the Hills and Vales may ring.” 
As a whole, this play is better constructed than The Queen’s 
Arcadia. There is less repetition and monotony, and fewer 
unnecessary and detached characters. The faults in construc- 
tion are first, the delay of the oracle until the third act (if 
introduced earlier it would have explained the depth of 
Thirsis’s grief and aroused more sympathy for him); and 
secondly, the hurried close. In the last act all the characters 
should have been assembled and a double marriage celebrated. 
Perhaps, also, Montanus should have married Phillis. 

In respect to character delineation, Daniel succeeds best in 
Silvia, Thirsis, and the nurse Lydia. Palaemon, however, is 
a failure. Montanus (type of the sullen shepherd) is well 
portrayed. The chorus, an awkward task for any dramatist 
to manage, is brought in naturally and according to pastoral 
traditions. 

Daniel’s indebtedness to Tasso and Guarini is very great. 
Thirsis is borrowed directly from Tasso, while Medorus and 
Clarinus, the fathers of the hero and heroine, are taken from 
Guarini. For the oracle, Daniel had recourse to D’Urfé’s 
Astrée. The incidents in the play, however, are in the main 
original with Daniel. 

The supernatural element is not employed, save in the 
oracle, and even here it is really unnecessary to the plot. 
There are no gods, goddesses, satyrs or fauns. Dreams are 
regarded as sacred by Medorus, but ridiculed by Clarinus. 
Anachronisms are almost entirely lacking. In both of Daniel’s 
pastoral dramas great care was taken to avoid this fault. 

The versification of Hymen’s Triumph is interesting. The 
first fourteen lines of the dedication may be regarded as a 
sonnet ; to this are added quatrains, and the whole is con- 
cluded by three couplets. The prologue is written in blank 
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verse, diversified with occasional rhyming lines. This prac- 
tise is continued throughout the play, about one-fourth of 
which is in rhymed couplets. In the songs and choruses 
Daniel uses a shorter line and writes usually in stanzas. 

But, perhaps, the most noteworthy feature of the play is 
the treatment of love. Many passages are devoted to express- 
ing the poet’s ideal of this passion. In the characters of 
Thirsis and Silvia he extols constancy, while in the character 
of Lydia he satirizes the lower views of life entertained by 
the vulgar throng of mankind who are incapable of lofty 
passion. 

The most famous of English pastoral dramas, Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess was acted in 1608, and published the 
following year. It was “damned” on the stage, but in spite 
of this fact was revived after the restoration of Charles II., 
and, according to Pepys, “much thronged after for the scene’s 
sake.”' This play was extremely popular with the reading 
public, and was reprinted in 1629, 1634, 1656 and 1665. It 
was included in the folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1679), and has always been regarded as one of the best 
plays in the collection. Its influence on Milton’s Comus is 
very marked, and many other poets have borrowed from, 
or praised, this exquisite pastoral poem. The authorship has 
been assigned by almost all the critics to Fletcher alone, but 
Mr. Fleay finds internal evidence of Beaumont’s co-operation 
in the drama.’ Many critics mention this play as the earliest 
pastoral drama in the language, but it is undoubtedly later 
than Daniel’s Queen’s Arcadia, 

It is interesting to compare Fletcher’s theory in regard to 
pastorals with that of Daniel already quoted.* Fletcher says 
in his preface:—“A pastoral is a representation of shepherds 
and shepherdesses with their actions and passions, which must 
be such as agree with their nature as depicted in former fic- 
tions and vulgar traditions, adorned with no art save singing 


1 Pepys’ Diary, 1663. 
* Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, 1, 178. 3 See page 393. 
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and poetry, or such as experience may teach (e. g., the virtues 
of herbs and fountains); also it must be remembered that 
shepherds were owners of flocks not hirelings.” This is the 
task Fletcher set himself, but his imagination failed to con- 
struct a consistent picture of the simplicity of a “golden age,” 
and his shepherds (which his fastidious soul would not permit 
him to taint with any trace of the rustic sheep-tenders of his 
own days) became so idealized as to give little impression of 
reality. The plot is intentionally simple and the characters 
do not impress one as real, This is almost inevitable in a 
pastoral drama, and a critic misses the whole value of the 
work if he confines himself to a consideration of the plot and 
characters. However, it is only fair to point out the skill in 
the technique, the touches which show Fletcher to have been 
a born playwright. All the characters are introduced in the 
first act in such a way that each makes a distinct impres- 
sion on the reader; the tragic element in the wounding of 
Amoret is sufficient to rouse sympathy without too great 
apprehension ; and all the characters are brought together 
naturally at the end of the play for their respective rewards 
and punishments, The central figure, which gives unity to 
the plot, is of course Amoret, the loving shepherdess; the 
good genius (the providence of the play) is consistently enough 
placed in Clorin, the chaste votaress, and her servant the satyr ; 
the evil to be overcome is the plotting of the sullen shep- 
herd and Cloe. The play is noteworthy as one of the few 
English dramas which preserve the unities. The unity of 


. time is strictly observed, the play beginning in the evening 


and ending at dawn the next day. The unity of place is in 
the main observed, each scene being placed in a wood close to 
a village. The unity of action, however, is occasionally vio- 
lated. The weak points in the construction of the plot are in 
twice wounding Amoret; in the absurd success of Clorin’s 
ruse to get rid of Thenot; and in the pardoning of Cloe. 
Yet, on the whole, the plot may be said to be skilfully im- 
agined, and it certainly compares favorably with the entangled 
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inartistic plots of so many pastoral dramas. The principal 
characters are treated so as to arouse a proportionable interest. 
Daphnis, however, is assigned too important a part. Here 
Fletcher fails—Daphnis might have been omitted. He is 
introduced not to forward the plot, but to represent a certain 
phase of love. 

This brings us to a consideration of the allegory which 
seems to underlie this play. We have seen how fond the 
pastoral poets were of disguised allegory. Usually it was 
not thought necessary to prefix a key to the allegory as 
Spenser did in the Faery Queen. The pastoral writers pre- 
ferred to leave the interpretation to the reader’s imagination. 
It seems not improbable that Fletcher in this respect has 
followed the general practise, and that the allegory of The 
Faithful Shepherdess is intended to symbolize the various 
phases of love. Such an interpretation of The Faithful Shep- 
herdess explains many of the absurd incidents as well as the 
general unreality of the characters, If this view of the play 
be the correct one, we may conclude that Fletcher represents 
in allegorical form at least five phases of love,—first, spiritual 
love; second, constancy ; third, chivalrous worship of woman ; 
fourth, physical love ; and fifth, lust. Fletcher’s portrayal of 
spiritual love in Amoret, Daphnis and Perigot is as beautiful 
as Milton’s portrayal of chastity in Comus. Amoret’s and 
Perigot’s conversation (I, 2), Daphnis’s guileless words to 
Cloe (I, 3), and especially Perigot’s wounding of Amarillis 
(III, 1)}—all these arouse only a smile of incredulity if we 
judge the characters as human beings, but if we regard them 
as poetic idealizations of the highest spiritual love, we at 
once find them perfectly consistent. In the second phase, 
constancy, the same reasoning holds. Abstractly considered, 
Clorin’s devotion to her dead lover is highly beautiful, and 
we can understand the admiration it caused in Thenot, and his 
disappointment when he supposes her to be on the point of 
yielding to human desires (IV, 5). In real life, however, or 
in a play representing real life, Clorin would be altogether 
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impossible and exasperating, and her ruse to get rid of Thenot 
would be equally unjustifiable. Thenot, apparently, is intro- 
duced simply to represent a chivalrous idolatry of woman— 
a medieval conception based on the worship of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints—which raises certain favored women 
above human passions,' Physical love Fletcher seems abso- 
lutely tocondemn, It is capable of being refined into spiritual 
love, however, as is illustrated in the characters of Amarillis 
and Alexis, The treatment of lust in Cloe and the sullen 
shepherd passes all bounds if we judge them as real personages, 
but can easily be justified if we regard them as allegorical 
characters. Fletcher intends to show the degradation of love, 
when divorced from the spiritual nature and given over to 
brutal excesses. It must be admitted, however, that the 
pardon of Cloe—while the sullen shepherd is condemned— 
is an inconsistency whether we regard her as a real or an 
allegorical character. 

In fine, the inconsistencies in the play are those which 
appear in almost all allegories. When an abstract quality is 
personified, some absurdity is sure to result. But if we regard 
the play as a representation of certain phases of love, as they 
were regarded by many men of the time, the drama gains an 
added interest and loses much of its inconsistency. Never- 
theless few thoughtful men can accept the conclusions which 
Fletcher suggests, first, that constancy to a dead lover and a 
vow of virginity is supremely holy; secondly, that spiritual 
love between the sexes is necessarily destroyed by any taint of 
physical love (another mediaeval conception making marriage 
a degradation); and thirdly, that the deification of women is 
in itself commendable. Finally, though all may assent to the 
doom pronounced on the lustful, yet few will accept Fletcher’s 
portrayal of it as legitimate art. 


'Thenot may represent the general sentiment that desire ceases when it 
attains what it seeks. But this interpretation is probably too cynical for 
the general spirit of the play. 
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Why then is the play not forgotten? It seems that the 
true answer is to be found in its poetic beauty and melodious 
versification. Metrically, the play is an interesting study, 
The first scene begins with about fifty lines of very musical 
blank verse. In the rest of the play, however, blank verse 
is seldom employed—the whole play containing less than 
three hundred unrhymed lines, The greater part is in 
rhymed decasyllabic verse. About four hundred lines are 
written in octosyllabic couplets, For the songs more diversi- 
fied metres are preferred, and their beauty alone is sufficient 
to preserve the drama from oblivion. Moreover, passages 
of great poetic merit occur in almost every scene. Clorin’s 
opening speech in renunciation of the joys of life; the satyr’s 
speeches throughout; Perigot’s wooing of Amoret (I, 2). 
Cloe’s speeches, if we can pardon the licentious touches, are 
of great poetic beauty ; so are the words of the priest of Pan 
(II, 1 and V, 5) and of Clorin as she sorts the herbs (II, 2). 
The real value of the play, therefore, is to be found best by 
treating it as a lyrical love poem. 

Satirical passages are rare in The Faithful Shepherdess, 
There may be a thrust against city and court in Amoret’s 
speeches (I, 2); against women (II, 3 and III, 1). Nor is 
the drama noteworthy for its treatment of nature. There 
are no set descriptions. Many enumerations of trees, plants, 
flowers and fruits are given, but in general the scenery is left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

A pastoral dramatist is hardly deserving of censure for 
the introduction of anachronisms, yet Fletcher’s treatment of 
love is exasperating in this respect. The marriage rite is not 
mentioned, and we are justified in thinking that Fletcher 
wishes to represent Arcadian life in too primitive a stage to 
enjoy the rite imposed on mankind by social and religious 
laws. What then should have been his treatment of the rela- 
tion of the sexes? Evidently, either complete freedom in 
sexual relations, or union after mutual vows. The former 
was farthest from his thoughts, the latter is censured. So the 
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absurd consequence follows that his amorous Arcadians must 
pass their lives in the purgatory of the betrothed pair, with 
clasped hands and chaste embraces, This is the only conclu- 
sion logically to be deduced from Fletcher’s play. Still, logic 
is not to be expected in Arcadia, and Milton’s Comus reflects 
the same absurdity. In both cases we see the persistence of 
mediaeval conceptions in regard to the holiness of virginity, 
and the degradation of physical love. 

Fletcher’s treatment of the supernatural is interesting. The 
English folk-lore witches, fairies and goblins are mixed with 
the Greek nymphs and satyrs. Clorin can cure “men or 
cattle charmed with powerful words or wicked art.” The 
beautiful mediaeval superstition that virginity was unassaila- 
ble by evil is frequently referred to. From the Greek, through 
the Italian pastoral writers, Fletcher borrows the god of the 
river. He entirely discards the mechanism of the oracle. 
Direct plagiarism is not resorted to. Fletcher, like Daniel, 
borrowed only suggestions from Tasso and Guarini. The 
title implies that Fletcher intended to write a companion 
piece to Guarini’s J/ Pastor Fido. The English play is to be 
regarded as a rival, not an imitation of the Italian drama. 

The English dramatists were apparently discouraged by 
the failure of Fletcher’s play, Jonson never finished his Sad 
Shepherd, and a number of years elapsed before an English 
dramatist attempted to place a pastoral scene upon the stage. 
About the year 1625 Thomas Goffe wrote The Careless Shep- 
herdess.' It was performed before the King and Queen at 
Whitehall, and afterwards (1629) at Salisbury Court theatre. 
The first edition bears the date 1656.” 


'The title-page reads, “ The Careless Shepherdess. A Tragi-Comedy. 
Acted before the King and Queen, and at Salisbury Court, with great 
applause. Written by I. G. Mr. of Arts. Pastorem Tittere pingues Pas- 
cere oportet oves, deductum ducere Carmen, London... . 1656.” 

*The exact date of composition is uncertain. While a fellow at Oxford 
(1615 to 1623) Goffe was writing plays of an entirely different sort—trage- 
dies on Greek models. Still he may have written this play during that 
period. It is more probable, however, that he wrote it afterwards between 
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Very little is known of the life of Thomas Goffe. He was 
born in the year 1592; educated at Westminster School, and 
at Christ’s Church, Oxford. After receiving the degrees 
A. B. and A, M. he resided at Oxford until 1623, probably 
as a fellow. During this time he wrote “three excellent 
tragedies,” which were acted by the students at Christ’s 
Church. In one of these, Orestes, he himself delivered the 
prologue. From 1623 until his death (1629) he held the 
living at East Clandon, Surrey, It was probably during this 
period that he wrote his last and best play, The Careless 
Shepherdess, The Argument prefixed to the 1656 edition 
need not delay us, for in all probability it was not written 
by Goffe. After the Argument, comes the Praeludium, which 
is a comic introduction. A courtier, a lawyer, a citizen, a 
country gentleman and the doorkeeper of the theatre discuss 
the play. The ability of the citizen and country gentleman 
to judge the play is ridiculed by the others, and a thrust is 
given to the poets also, who “of late have drowned their 
brains in sack, and are grown so dull and lazy that they 
may be the subjects of a Play, rather than the authors.” 
After this comes the Prologue to the performance at Salis- 
bury Court. First, the author condemns the judgment of the 


the years 1623, when he left Oxford, and 1629, when his death occurred. 
The dates of production can be more accurately ascertained. The play was 
acted before the King and Queen at Whitehall. This must have been 
some time between the years 1625 and 1629, for Goffe himself wrote the 
prologue to their Majesties. The first performance at Salisbury Court 
Theatre was certainly in 1629, for in that year the theatre was opened, and 
a new prologue written by Goffe (whose death occurred July 27, 1629). 
Mr. Fleay (History of the English Stage) finds a record of another per- 
formance at Salisbury Court in 1632. The printed copy (1656) contains 
an argument for the play, which was probably written by the editor, while 
the Praeludium and the two Prologues were undoubtedly written by Goffe. 
This seems to the writer the correct interpretation of the evidence. Mr. 
Fleay (Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, 1, 247) has confused the performance 
at Whitehall with that at Salisbury Court; he is also in error as to the date 
of Goffe’s death, which was certainly in 1629, as is attested by the registry 
of burials at East Clandon, Surrey. 
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groundlings who scorn the play because of its rural scenery 
and costume, Then he adds, indignantly, 


ayo a ee ee 


“ Would it be proper, think you, for a swain, 
To put on Buskins, and a lofty strain? 
Or should a Shepherdess such praises vent, 
As the Spring-Garden Ladies complement; 
Should a rough Satyre, who did never know, 
The thing we call a Taylor, Lord-like go 
In Silke and Sattings? (ra Country Lasse 
Wear by her side a Watch or Looking-Gilase, 
Faith, Gentlemen; such Soleclams as these 


Might have done well in the Antipodes; 
” + * ” x * * 


The Author aims not to show wit, but art, 

He could have writ high lines, and I do know 
His pains were double to descend so low: 

Nor does he think it infamy, to confess 

His stile as Careless as his Shepherdess, 

Good voices fall and rise, and Virgil, who 

Did Georgicks make, did write Aeneids too, 

Laurel in woods doth grow, and there may be 
Some wit in Shepherds’ plain simplicity : 

The pictures of a Beggar and a King 

Do equal praises to a Painter bring; 

Meadows and Groves in Landskips please the eye 
As much as all the City bravery, 

May your ears too accept this rural] sport, 

And think yourselves in Salisbury Plain not Court.” 


=~. 


The sentiment expressed here is very similar to that in 
Daniel’s prologue to The Queen’s Arcadia,' namely, that the 
style of pastoral should be unstudied and the whole impres- 
sion consistently rural. However, Goffe like Daniel and the 
other pastoral poets sees rural life through a pastoral medium, 
and the atmosphere of his play is consistently Arcadian. The 
short prologue, “to their Majesties at White-Hall,” is merely 
apologetic, and contains nothing worthy of note. The rarity 
of the play, however, justifies an account of the plot. In the 
first scene Philaretus bewails Cupid’s cruelty, because Aris- 
mena (the careless shepherdess) does not return his love. His 


1 See page 393. 
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father, Cleobulus, overhears his words and upbraids him for 
loving a maid beneath his station, Philaretus defends his 
action, and his father, overcome with rage, disinherite him, 
Philaretus assumes the dress of a common shepherd and goes 
into exile, In the next scene another pair of lovers are intro- 
duced, Lariscus and Castarina, Castarina refuses to entertain 
his suit until her lost father, Paromet, returns from exile, 
Lariscus goes to consult the oracle, 

Act second opens with the visit of the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses to the bower of the goddess Silvia, The goddess 
welcomes them with a song: 


"Come, Shepherds come, impale your brows 

With Garlands of the choicest flowers 

The time allows, 
Come Nymphs deckt in your dangling hair, 
And unto Silvia’s shady Bowers 

With haste repair ; 
Where you shall see chaste Turtles play, 
And Nightingales make lasting May, 
As if old Time his youthfull minde, 
To one delightful season had confin’d,” 


The shepherds and shepherdesses enter. 


“18h. What Musick’s this doth reach our ears? 
Which sounds like that made by the Sphears, 
And so affects the eager sense, 
’Tis ravisht with its excellence. 


28h. The Ayr doth smell of Indian spice, 
Or that the sences stupifies, 
Which by Arabian winds is spread 
From the ashes of a Phoenix dead 
Whence is this wonder. 


3 sh. See, see, where 
The lovely Goddess doth appear : 
Fair Silvia, she that orders how, 
Before Pans Altars we should bow, 
And for propition every year 
Of the choice fleece our sheep do bear: 
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Pay thankful Sacrifice, that he 
May keep our flocks from danger free 
Instruct us Goddess what's thy will, 


. Upon this heavy wood-crown’d hill, 


I do invite you to Pans feast, 

Where each shall be a welcome Guest, 
Then to the Musique of my voice, 
Move gently on, each with his choice, 
But so that no malicious eye 

See ought to task your modesty ; 

For your delights must alway be 
Attended on by chastity. 


Danee. 


. ’Tis time the Sacrifice begin, 


Devotion must be done within; 

Which done; you may of Ceres tast, 
And Bacchus gifts, but make no wast: 
For oft where plenty injur’d stands, 

The bounteous Gods do shut their hands: 
The snowy fleeces you have shorn, 

And cropt the golden ears of corn; 
Lyaeus blood is prest and put 

Into the safe preserving Butt: 

Then when the cold and blustring ayr 
Invites you from the Plains (yet fair), 
To take warm shelters, that may keep 
Yourselves in health, and ek your sheep, 
Will into your numb’d limbs inspire 

An active and preserving fire ; 

Let your expressions then be free 

And gently moving follow me. 


She ascends to the Bower singing, 


On Shepherds on, wee’l sacrifice 
Those spotless Lambs we prize 
At highest rate, for Pan doth keep 
From harm our scat’ring sheep : 

And hath deserved 

For to be served 
With those ye do esteem the best 
Amongst the flock, as fittest for the feast. 
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This scene is followed by one in which Philaretus, in shep- 
herd garb, sings the praises of love. Scene third is devoted 
to a conversation between Castarina and Arismena, in which 
the latter explains why she has forsworn love. 
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Come Virgins bring your garlands here 
And hang them everywhere: 
Then let his Altars be o’erspread 
With Roses fresh and red : 
Burn Gums and Spice, 
Rich Sacrifice. 
The Gods so bounteous are, ye know, 
Ye mortals cannot pay them what ye owe,” 


} 
| 


““ Now fie on love, it ill befits, 
Or man or woman know it, 
Love was not meant for people in their wits, 
And they that fondly shew it 
Betray their too much feather’d brains, 
And shall have only Bedlam for their pains. 


To love, is to distract my sleep, 

And waking, to wear fetters, 

To love, is but to go to School to weep, 
I’le leave it for my betters. 

If single love be such a curse, 

To marry, is to make it ten times worse.” 


Castarina, doubting her words, accuses her of loving Phila- 
This she denies to Castarina’s great joy, because she 
herself loves Philaretus. At this point Philaretus enters and 
Arismena begs him to become reconciled to his father, because 
his love for her is useless. The act closes with the visit of 
Lariscus to the shrine of Apollo. The God is discovered 
playing his harp in accompaniment to a song of the Sybils:— 


“We to thy Harp, Apollo, sing, 

Whilst others to thy Altars bring 
Their humble prayers 
For length of daies. 

Or else for knowledge of their Fates, 

Which by their prayers thou renovates, 
And dost renue 
Not as their due, 

But as their worth, incites thy love 

To shower thy blessing from above.” 
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Lariscus kneels and invokes the god, 


“Shall Castarina be my Love? 
Speak Apollo, and if she prove 
But kind unto my vowes, I swear 
l’le offer Incense every year, 

And oft my grateful thanks return, 
And Spices on thy Altars burn,” 


Apollo answers : 


“Thou shalt finde crosses in thy love, 
Yet time may make them blessings prove ; 
For when the Virgins o’re the Herse 
Have plac’d the Garland and sad verse, 
And bath’d the cold earth with their tears, 
Thy hope shall overcome thy fears. 
And till that she be dead, shall not 
Enjoy thy love: unty the knot.” 


Lariscus complains of the obscurity of the oracle, but the 
god vouchsafes no explanation. 

Meanwhile Bracheus, the father of Arismena, has tried to 
discover by various tricks whether his daughter really loves 


Philaretus. She refuses to entertain the thought of marriage. 
Philaretus overhears the conversation and is filled with despair. 
At this opportune moment Castarina appears and suggests to 
Philaretus that he should love where he would find his love 
rewarded. He yields to her, and as they embrace, Arismena 
and Lariscus return. The former now realizes for the first time 
that she really loves Philaretus. She accordingly makes an 
agreement with Lariscus that they feign love, and so separate 
the pair. The ruse is successful. Philaretus, on seeing Aris- 
mena in the arms of another, feels his old love revive. This 
feeling is intensified when he rescues Arismena from a satyr. 
He decides to reject the love of Castarina, and challenges Laris- 
cus toa duel, The two shepherdesses, however, resolve to stop 
the duel. They follow their lovers to the field and threaten 
to fight a duel together unless the men desist. This threat 
has the desired effect, and the lovers are about to embrace 
when the whole company is carried off by satyrs. The leader 
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of the band of satyrs is Paromet (father of Castarina), who 
has taken the disguise of a satyr. He has some difficulty 
in restraining the unruly herd, They place the maidens in 
coffins and sing over them a solemn dirge. The other charac- 
ters of the play are captured and brought in bound, All are 
overcome with grief at the death of the shepherdesses, The 
maidens, however, arise from their coffins, the lovers are 
united and the oracle fulfilled, 

The chief comedy element of the play is supplied by the 
adventures of the servant Graculus with the satyrs. Some of 
the scenes describing these are extremely amusing. The inci- 
dent of the duel is original and well-managed, The mock 
funeral, however, is weak, and the conduct of Paromet is not 
sufficiently explained. He has been exiled for some unknown 
cause, and is received back into favor for an unexplained 
reason. 

Goffe does not appear to have borrowed much from the 
Italian pastoral dramatists, yet in general the play adopts the 
Italian model. Arismena, the careless shepherdess, belongs 
of course to the type of the heart-free Arcadian (cf. Tasso’s 
Silvia and Daniel’s Cloris). The faithful shepherd is repre- 
sented by Lariscus. The oracle is borrowed from Durfé’s 
Astrée (see also Daniel’s Hymen’s Triumph). Graculus re- 
minds us of one of Lyly’s pages, and is rather out of place in 
Arcadia. The disguised satyr is a curious invention of the 
author. In one respect the play differs from most pastoral 
dramas. It represents a class of gentlemen in Arcadia who 
are above the rank of shepherds. Traditionally, the shep- 
herds themselves were the aristocrats—the highest class in 
the community. This tradition was not always adhered to 
in the pastoral romances, and it is from this source that Goffe 
probably drew. However, Philaretus and his father Cleobu- 
lus are true Arcadians, and might just as well have been 
classed as “ rich shepherds.” 

Goffe pays more attention to supernatural characters than 
either Daniel or Fletcher, but does not give in any sense a 
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mythological coloring to the play. Apollo is brought on the 
stage, but takes no part in the action or dialogue, save to 
speak the oracle. Silvia, a kind of patron saint to the 
shepherds, appears in one scene where she performs the 
office usually assigned to a priest of Pan. The satvrs take 
considerable part in carrying on the plot. One attacks 
Arismena, another Graculus; and all combine under the 
leadership of Paromet to capture the whole company of 
Arcadians, 

No satiric nor allegorical meaning can be detected in The 
Careless Shepherdess. The drama must, therefore, be judged 
in respect to plot-construction and character-delineation. It 
is needless to say that it has little merit in either respect. 
Yet the characters do not impress the reader with the unsub- 
stantial unreality of most pastoral characters, and the plot 
has movement and a few really good situations.' In poetic 
merit The Careless Shepherdess falls below Daniel’s plays and 
infinitely below Fletcher’s. The dirge sung over the shep- 
herdesses is especially weak, and with the exception of a few 
passages the general character of the verse is trivial and 
commonplace. The introduction of comic scenes in prose was 
an innovation in pastoral drama. This would certainly have 
been regarded as a blemish by Goffe’s contemporaries. There 
was a general impression abroad that a pastoral should not 
descend to prose, and even Ben Jonson, witb all his contempt 
for pastoral traditions (see prologue to Sad Shepherd), thought 
it best to write the comic scenes of his Sad Shepherd in poetic 
form. These prose scenes in The Careless Shepherdess cer- 
tainly are incongruous with the general spirit of the play, but 
this is not due to the fact that they are written in prose. The 
incongruity arises from the introduction into these scenes of 
the character of Graculus, who is not in any sense a pastoral 
character. 


1E. g., the duel, 1V, 7, and the scene between the satyr and Graculus, . 
IV, 5. 
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Amyntas, or The Impossible Dowry,' was the chief dramatic 
venture of Thomas Randolph. The author was educated at 
Cambridge, where he held both minor and major-fellowships, 
and received his M. A. degree in the year 1632. While he 
was at Cambridge, Randolph wrote two dramatic satires, also 
a comedy, The Jealous Lovers, which was presented by the 
Trinity students before the king and queen in 1632. During 
his residence in London (1632-’33), Randolph wrote The 
Muses Looking Glasse, an allegorical satiric play, which was 
acted with success. He mingled with the poets and wits of 
the day, and was especially fortunate in gaining the friend- 
ship of Ben Jonson, who doubtless helped him in many ways. 
Randolph soon became known by his poems, several of which 
were pastoral. Amyntas, or The Impossible Dowry, was written 
sometime during the years 1632 to 1634. Randolph’s promis- 
ing career was cut short by his death in 1635, at the age of 
thirty years. 

The scene of Amyntas is laid in Sicily, and *‘ the action takes 
place in an astrological day, from noon to noon.” The pro- 
logue is in the form of a comic dialogue between a nymph 
and a shepherd. In this Randolph explains his conception of 
pastoral poetry as follows :— 


“ Shepherd. Gentlemen, look not from us rural swaines 
For polished speech, high lines, or courtly strains 
Expect not we should bring a labored scene 
Or compliments; we know not what they mean. 


Nymph. And, ladies, we poor country girls do come 
With such behaviour as we learned at home. 
How shall we talk to nymphs so trim and gay, 
That ne’er saw lady yet but at a May?” 


Randolph’s Arcadians, however, do not correspond with 
this conception. We look in vain for rude shepherds or rustic 


' The title-page reads: Amyntas, or The Impossible Dowry. A pastoral acted 
before the King and Queen at Whitehall. Written by Thomas Randolph. 
“Paatorem, Tityre, pingues Pascere oportet oves, diductum dicere Carmen.” Ox- 
ford .... 1638. 
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shepherdesses. Nothing could be more “ polished or courtly” 
than Amarillis’s defence of her lover,' or Damon’s remorseful 
words.” 

At the opening of the play, Arcadia is represented as suffer- 
ing under the curse of Ceres. An oracle has been received 
from the goddess to this effect :— 


“ Sicilian swaines, ill-luck shall long betide 
To every bridegroom and to every bride 
Till Caius’ blood both quench and kindle fire ; 
The wise shall misconceive me, and the wit, 
Scorned and neglected, shall my meaning hit.” 


On receiving this oracle, Caius (the father of Amarillis, the 
heroine) fled the country. Amarillis is in love with Damon, 
but her love is not returned for Damon is more attracted by 
her friend Laurinda. Laurinda is wooed also by the shep- 
herd Alexis, and her impartial treatment of Damon and 
Alexis furnishes some of the most amusing scenes of the 
play. Finally she discovers that Amarillis is in love with 
Damon. She decides, therefore, to accept Alexis, and for this 
purpose arranges a plot to deceive her rival lovers. She 
makes them promise to leave the decision to the first maid 
they meet coming from the temple the next morning. Then 
she arranges that Amarillis shall go first to the temple. The 
plan miscarries for Damon, meeting Amarillis at the temple 
supposes she has purposely put herself in his way. Without 
waiting for her decision, he wounds her with his spear and 
leaves her lying on the ground apparently dead. When she 
revives she refuses to reveal the name of her assailant, though 
commanded to do so by the priest. This generous act con- 
quers Damon, who pleads for her love and forgiveness. 
Laurinda now is free to accept Alexis. The oracle is de- 
clared fulfilled, because Caius’ blood (i. e., Amarillis) has 
quenched and kindled fire (i. e., the love of Damon). Caius 
returns just before the fulfilment of the oracle. There is 


ITV, 8 *IV, 9. 
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much that is truly pathetic in the scene which describes his 
return. On the first sight of his home he exclaims, 


“T see the smoke stream from the cottage tops 
The fearful housewife rakes the embers up 
All hush to bed. Sure no man will disturb me. 
O Blessed Valley! I the wretched Caius 
Salute thy happy soil.” 


Interwoven with this plot is the wooing of Amyntas and 
Urania. Amyntas has received an oracle as follows :— 


“That which thou hast not, mayst not, canst not have 
Amyntas is the dowry that I crave. 
Rest hopeless in thy love or else divine 
To give Urania this, and she is thine.” 


Naturally enough, Amyntas lost his wits trying to interprete 
this oracle. His mad conversations furnish part of the comedy 
element in the play. Finally he is cured by Caius, and the 
oracle is interpreted to mean “a husband.” The chief comedy 
element is supplied by the servant Dorylas, by Mopsus, a 
foolish augur, and by Jocastus, a fantastic shepherd. The 
hallucinations of Mopsus and Jocastus verge on madness, and 
both are cleverly deluded by Dorylas. 

This intricate plot is developed with considerable skill. 
The three pairs of lovers are kept distinct; their trials are 
due to different causes, and solved by different methods. 
Each lover, moreover, is thoroughly individualized, and each 
arouses our sympathy. There are many dramatic situations, 
the most powerful being in the fourth and fifth acts. In 
general the plot seems well adapted for representation on the 
stage, especially if the nonsense of “the augur” Mopsus and 
“the faery knight” Jocastus had a definite meaning to the 
audience. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, commenting on this play, says, “ It is 
one of the finest specimens of pastoral poetry in the language, 
partaking of the best properties of Guarini’s and Tasso’s 
poetry, without being a servile imitation of either.” This 
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praise is rather excessive. The quality of the poetry in a few 
scenes of Amyntas may be said to approach Guarini, but as a 
whole Randolph’s play is altogether below comparison with 
either Aminta or Il Pastor Fido. The farcial element in 
Randolph’s play is excessive, and is moreover trivial and 
fantastic. The mere outline of the main plot somewhat 
resembles that of J/ Pastor Fido. Both plays open with 
Arcadia under a cloud of the wrath of an incensed goddess, 
and the tinal scene in each play is the sacrifice of the priest’s 
son, averted by an ingenious interpretation of the oracle. In 
characterization Randolph appears more original ; the priests 
are of course conventional, Amarillis also bears the pastoral 
stamp, but most of the characters do not suggest pastoral types. 
Laurinda is thoroughly individual. Her various devices to 
keep both her lovers in subjection form the most enjoyable 
scenes of the play. The characters of Jocastus, Mopsus 
and Dorylas in no way suggest pastoral influence. Dorylas 
reminds us of one of Lyly’s pages, or he may have been 
suggested to Randolph by Graculus in Goffe’s Careless Shep- 
herdess, or by Joculo in The Mayde’s Metamorphosis, The 
persecution of Jocastus by the supposed fairies (III, 4) may 
have been suggested by the similar trick on Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (V, 5), but the indebtedness of Ran- 
dolph is very slight. The wooing of Damon by Amarillis 
(the forward shepherdess) shows, according to Mr. Hazlitt, 
the influence of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Shakespeare’s 
Helena and Demetrius, however, as well as Randolph’s Ama- 
rillis and Damon are borrowed from pastoral tradition. 
Amyntas is written entirely in blank verse, save the oracles 
and the letter of Amarillis, which are in rhymed heroic verse. 
There are no songs introduced into the play except those of 
the fairies which curiously enough are in Latin. The author 
does not appear to have had any satiric or allegorical purpose, 
but to have sought to interest his audience by the clever inter- 
weaving of incidents; by farcial nonsense and horse play in 
the comic scenes; and by the poetic beauty of the pathetic 
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scenes. In the main Randolph depends less on the Italian 
pastoral dramatists than either Daniel or Fletcher. Amyntas 
may be classed with Goffe’s Careless Shepherdess, as an attempt 
to popularize the pastoral drama by increasing the comic ele- 
ment and somewhat subordinating the highly idealized scenes 
of the Italian pastoral drama. 

The Shepherds’ Holiday,' by Joseph Rutter, may be classed 
with Daniel’s plays, for it was an attempt to construct with- 
out plagiarism an English pastoral drama on Italian models. 
This play is the only extant work of Rutter, except a trans- 
lation of Corneille’s The Cid. Joseph Rutter was tutor in 
the family of the Earl of Dorset, and to him Rutter dedicated 
The Shepherds’ Holiday. The play was first printed in the 
year 1635. Sometime previous it had been acted at White- 
hall before their Majesties. The play was also performed at 
the Cock-pit, but with what success we do not know.’ It 
had one sturdy admirer at least in Ben Jonson, who wrote 
the following lines in its praise : 


“T have read 
And weigh’d your play; untwisted every thread, 
And know the woof and warp thereof; can tell 
Where it runs round and even; where so well, 
So soft, and smooth it handles, the whole piece, 
As it were, spun by nature off the fleece.” 


In the prologue Rutter disclaims all satiric intention. Like 
almost all pastoral dramatists he considered it necessary to 
give his ideal of what a pastoral should be. 


“A Shepheards muse gently of love doth sing, 
And with it mingles no impurer thing 
And if there be not in ’t what they call wit 
There might have been, had it been thought so fit.” 


1 The Shepherds Holy-day. A pastorall tragi-Comoedie. Acted before 
their Majesties at Whitehall by the Queen’s Servants. With an elegy on 
the death of the most Noble Lady, the Lady Venetia Digby. London.... 
1635. 

*See Fleay, Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, t1, 173, 
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These lines represent a common view of the office of the pas- 
toral, that it should be emotional rather than intellectual, and 
that its main theme should be love. 

The play opens with the lament of Thirsis for Sylvia, 
whom he fears has been carried off by wild beasts. This 
calamity is but the culmination of his woe which began with 
his receiving an oracle. 


“Thou shalt enjoy thy Sylvia on that day 
Thou art not Thirsis nor she Sylvia.” 


Thirsis is so overcome with grief that he refuses to accom- 
pany the shepherds to the court to play before the king. In 
a complementary scene Hylas protests his constancy to Nerina, 
who has been promised by her father to another shepherd 
Daphnis. At first Hylas does not succeed, for Nerina prizes 
her freedom. She is also wooed in vain by Daphnis, who 
sends her as a gift a magic mirror. Meanwhile Daphnis is 
annoyed by the advances of the shepherdess Dorinda. 

In the third act the scene changes to the court,’ where the 
lost Sylvia (the King’s daughter) is kept in captivity. She 
confesses to her maid that she had lived some months among 
the shepherds disguised as a shepherdess, and had learned to 
love Thirsis, the sweetest singer among them. In the next 
svene the King’s chief counsellor tells his son of an oracle 
received by the King many years before, 

“If e’er thy issue male thou live to see 
The child thou thinkest is thine, thine shall not be: 
His life shall be obscure, twice shall thy hate 
Doom him to death, Yet shall he escape that fate : 


And thou shall live to see, that not long after 
Thy only son shall wed thy only daughter,” 


The counsellor also reveals the fact that Sylvia (supposed to 
be the King’s daughter) is really his own child, 


'The “court” element in Rutter’s play is so completely overshadowed 
by the pastoral that the drama is classed with the strictly pastoral plays 
rather than with the plays combining court and pastoral elements, such as 


Love's Labyrinth, 
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When the shepherds arrive at the court, they proceed to 
rehearse a masque and Thirsis is forced to help them against 
his will. Sylvia sends a message to Thirsis arranging a 
meeting. Though overjoyed to find her alive, his melancholy 
returns when he discovers her high rank. The lovers are 
discovered together and condemned to death. Meanwhile 
Nerina, through the influence of the magic glass, has fallen 
into a violent sickness, which threatens to end in her death. 
She calls for Hylas; and her father, fearing for her life, agrees 
that she shall become his wife. Nerina soon after falls into 
a trance which all believe to be death. They place her in a 
tomb, and Hylas laments her in a beautiful elegy. After- 
wards Daphnis comes to the grave with a flask of water 
which is to undo the spell of the glass. He recovers Nerina 
and tries to force her to marry him. Hylas rescues her from 
her persecutor. Daphnis in disgrace wanders apart, but is 
met by Dorinda, who still loves him. To her great joy he 
now consents to marry her. Meanwhile the king’s execu- 
tioner has discovered a necklace on Thirsis which proves that 
he is the king’s lost son. The counsellor now reveals the 
fact that Sylvia is his own daughter, and so Thirsis and Sylvia 
are united and the oracles exactly fulfilled. 

This complex and interesting plot is very skilfully man- 
aged, The three pairs of lovers are kept distinct and their 
fortunes interest us throughout the play. The obscure oracles 
are cleverly fulfilled. The main fault is in Act V, Se, 4, 
where an opportunity for a powerful scene is lightly passed 
over. In this scene the courtier, Cleander, relates how Thirsis 
was led to death, and how his identity was discovered, This 
incident would have made a powerful scene, and it is difficult 
to understand why Rutter preferred to have it related instead 
of acted, The last two acts contain considerable “ court” 
element which is remote from the pastoral, especially in the 
introduction of a masque. In general, however, Rutter pre- 


serves consistently the pastoral atmosphere, The customary 


lament for the loss of the “ golden age” is introduced (A, I, 
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8. 4), we find likewise a firm belief in oracles prevalent. The 
“court” characters, the king and his counsellor, are mere 
shadows and do not play any prominent part in the action. 
Most of the characters represent the common types, the heart- 
free shepherdess, Nerina ; the forward shepherdess, Dorinda ; 
the lustful shepherd, Daphnis; the magician, Alcon. Mir- 
tillus may be regarded as a refinement on the conventional 
lustful shepherd. He is a trifler, a gallant, and his introduc- 
tion adds a comedy element that is very pleasing. Rutter 
borrowed largely from Daniel’s Hymen’s Triumph, especially 
in the early scenes of the drama. The characters of Thirsis 
and Dorinda conform in the main to their originals, Tasso’s 
Thirsi and Guarini’s Dorinda. The incidents at court were 
probably taken from some pastoral romance, but they may 
have been original with Rutter. 

The Shepherds’ Holiday is written in blank verse save a 
few rhymed couplets at the end of scenes. There are four 
songs introduced which are in “ fours and threes,” or in octo- 
syllabic couplets. Judged simply as a pastoral poem, the 
drama has many excellent passages. 


“ Never any love 
Was bought with other price than love, 
Since nothing is more precious than itself 
It being the purest abstract of that fire 
Which wise Prometheus first endowed us with : 


And he must love that would be loved again.” I, 2. 
“The messages which come to do us hurt 
Are speedy, but the good comes slowly on.” iv,& 
“It is better 
Always to live a miserable life 
Than once to have been happy.” ¥, 4. 


“All the world to me 
Will be Arcadia, if I may enjoy 
Thy company, my love.” IV, 3. 


In Act IV, Sc. 1 we have a short pastoral poem in which 
the lover laments over the grave of his dead mistress, The 
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sonnet on sleep, recited by Mirtillus in the third act, has con- 
siderable merit ; as has the song of Venus in the masque. 

The personal allusions mentioned by Mr. Fleay and Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt are purely conjectural. Mr. Fleay thinks that 
Stella, mentioned in the fifth act, second scene, is Lady Venetia 
Digby, but it is altogether improbable that Rutter would cast 
aslur on his patroness.’ Mr. Hazlitt thinks that “Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s intimacy with a certain royal personage” is represented 
by Thirsis and Sylvia. This interpretation is scarcely permissi- 
ble for Sylvia is really the daughter of the king’s counsellor 
and Thirsis the king’s own son. 

As a whole Rutter’s play compares favorably with the 
pastoral dramas of Daniel and belongs to the same general 
type. Rutter does not preserve the pastoral coloring so con- 
sistently as Daniel, nor does he follow so closely his Italian 
originals. 

Rutter’s play completes the list of English pastoral dramas 
constructed on the Italian model. None of the six plays 
considered can be called a slavish imitation. All are in the 
main original in plot, but the characters have a close family 
likeness, and certain incidents appear again and again. Daniel 
follows his models the most faithfully ; Fletcher preserves best 
the poetic atmosphere, and professedly seeks to rival, not 
imitate, the Italian dramatists. Goffe and Randolph seek to 
enliven their portrayal of pastoral life by the introduction of 
English types, and Rutter has recourse to the court element 
to add contrast and increase the interest of his readers. The 
Italian pastoral dramatists with all their faults had at least 
produced successful acting plays. This can scarcely be said of 
the English dramatists who imitated them. Still less successful 
from an actor’s point of view were the English dramatists 
who tried to strike out new paths in the portrayal of pastoral 
life The six pastoral dramas remaining are dramatic experi- 
ments by poets unschooled in stage methods, and were written 
for some special occasion or merely for recreation. 


' Note Rutter’s elegy on the same lady published with the play. 
v 
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On May 3, 1631, a pastoral drama, called Rhodon and Iria,! 
was performed at the Florists’ feast in Norwich, The author, 
Ralph Knevet, was tutor or chaplain in the family of Sir 
Wm. Paston of Oxnead. Very little is known concerning 
the life of Knevet. He was born in the year 1600 and died 
in 1671, For the last six years of his life he was rector at 
Lyng, Norfolk, and within the chancel of his church may 
still be seen a stone bearing the letters Ra, Kn. His writ- 
ings were not extensive: besides Rhodon and Iris he wrote 
A Discourse of Militarie Discipline in verse (1628), Some 
Funeral Elegies to the memory of his patroness, Lady Kather- 
ine Paston (1637); and A Gallery to the Temple, sacred poems, 
which were never printed, His drama, therefore, represents 
the attempt of a man, with small title to the name of poet, 
and none at all to that of playwright, to construct an acting 
drama for a special occasion, Naturally the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and in all probability the play was acted but 
once and only once printed. Still, the drama is distinctly 
original ; it contains an ingenious allegory, and a number of 
strong lines. 

Rhodon and Iris aims to represent allegorically the relation 
and properties of various plants and flowers under the guise 
of pastoral characters. It is due entirely to pastoral influ- 
ence, it has the pastoral atmosphere and the characters, though 
named after various flowers, and in a way symbolizing these 
flowers, are yet referred to as shepherds and shepherdesses, 
On the plains of Thessaly they carry out their various love 
intrigues, and both in word and action conform to the 
traditional Arcadian type. Indeed, if one should change 
the names of the characters and cut out an allusion here and 
there, the allegory would vanish and a strictly pastoral drama 
would remain. Prefixed to the printed edition is the Dedica- 
tion to Mr. Nicholas Bacon of Gillingham, selected for the 


1 Rhodon and Iris, A pastorall, as it was presented at the Florists Feast 
in Norwich, May 3, 1631, Urbis Et Orbis gloria Flora, London, 1631. 
Then follows the dedication signed Ra, Knevet. 
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honor, because he was “addicted to a speculation of the ver- 
tues and beauties of all flowers.” A letter follows addressed to 
the author’s “much respected friends, the Society of Florists,” 
In this letter Knevet praises the beauty of flowers; commends 
the feasts of the Society, because “ not given to rioting,” but 
to a “civil and unspotted meeting,” and disclaims all satiric 
purpose for his play. Both in this letter, and in the com- 
mendatory verses which follow, there is evidence that the play 
aroused opposition because of some supposed satire contained 
init, In the prologue Knevet announces his allegorical intent, 
“Candid spectators, you that are invited 
To see the Lily and the Rose united ; 


Consider that this Comedy of ours, 
A Nosegay is composed of sundry flowers.” 


After the usual ridicule of the opinions of the groundlings, 
and an appeal to those of higher understanding, the author 
naively declares, 


“That he no small foole is, though a small Poet.” 


Rhodon and Iris is constructed on the simplest lines, 
Martagon (the proud or covetous shepherd) encroaches upon 
the lands of the shepherdess Violetta. She applies for aid to 
her brother Rhodon, who marshals his friends and declares 
war upon Martagon. As the two hosts are about to join 
battle the goddess Flora appears, bids them put up their 
swords and forces Martagon to make restitution to Violetta. 
The love episodes of the play comprise the wooing of Iris by 
Rhodon, and the attempt of the shepherdess Eglantine to win 
the love of Rhodon by means of a love-philter. Poneria 
(Envy) is the originator of the strife. She calls in Agnostus 
(Ignorance) to aid her, and together they encourage Martagon 
in his pride. Poneria also makes a tool of Eglantine, giving 
her a poisoned draught instead of a love-philter for Rhodon. 
Rhodon, however, is cured by Panace and the plot fails. 

Such in brief is the story, but the extreme rarity of the 
play justifies a more detailed account. ‘The first scene intro- 
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duces the evil agents, Poneria and Agnostus, The latter rails 
at the light of day. Poneria suggests to him that his wrath 
might better be turned against the florists, 


“This is the day whereon the new Society of 
Florists, have determined to keepe their annual festivals. 
te eennes Art and Nature both have try’d 
To make this Feast surpasse all feasts beside 
Unite thy force with mine, then ten to one 
We shall disturbe their mirth, e’re we have done.” 


The second scene is devoted to a discussion of love by Rhodon 
and his friend Acanthus. Rhodon relates that he was “advised 
by his indulgent stars” not to bestow his love on Eglantine. 
Acanthus (type, the heart-free shepherd) exults in his freedom 
from love’s yoke,— 





“When Sol shall make the Easterne Seas his bed, 
When Wolves and Sheepe shall be together fed ; 
When Starres shall fall, and planets cease to wander, 
When Juno proves a Bawd, and Jupiter a Pander ; 
When Venus shal turn Chast, and Bacchus become sober, 
When fruit in April’s ripe, that blossom’d in October ; 
When Prodigals shall money lend on use, 
And Usurers prove lavish and profuse ; 
When Art shal be esteem’d, and golden pelfe laid down, 
When Fame shal tel all truth, and Fortune cease to frown, 
To Cupid's yoke then I my neck will bow; 
Till then, | will not feare loves fatal blow.”’ 


In the next scene Eglantine, overcome with grief at the deser- 
tion of Rhodon, sings to the accompaniment of her Jute :— 


“Upon the blacke Rocke of despaire 
My youthfull joys are perish’d quite, 
My hopes are vanish’d into ayre, 

My day is turn'd to gloomy night: 
For since my Rhodon deare is gone, 
Hope, light, nor comfort, have I none. 


A cell, where griefe the Landlord is, 
Shall be my palace of delight; 

Where I will wooe with votes and sighes, 
Sweet death to end my sorrowes quite; 
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Since I have lost my Rhodon deare, 
Death’s fleshlesse armes why should I feare? 


Touched by the grief of Eglantine, her servant, Clematis 
invokes the aid of Diana :— 


“Thou gentle goddesse of the woods and mountains 
That in the woods and mountains art ador’d, 
The Maiden patronesse of chaste desires, 
Who art for chastity renowned most, 
Tresgrand Diana, who hast power to cure 
The rankling wounds of Cupid’s golden arrowes ; 
Thy precious balsome deigne thou to apply, 
Unto the heart of wofull Eglantine; 
Then we thy gracious favour will requite 
With a yong Kid, than new falne snow more white.” 


In the fourth scene Martagon, the tyrant, who has oppressed 
Violetta, and Cynosbatus, the brother of Eglantine, comment 
on the desertion of Rhodon. Martagon secretly rejoices because 
he wants no tie formed between Cynosbatus and Rhodon that 
might oblige the former to champion Rhodon’s sister Violetta. 
In the last scene of the act Rhodon visits Iris, immediately 
falls in love and begins to woo her. Acanthus, forgetting his 
scorn of love, pays suit to Panace, a shepherdess, skilled in 
the use of herbs (this is a type constantly appearing in the 
pastoral dramas, but is usually represented by some old man 
or woman), <A messenger brings a letter from Violetta com- 
plaining of Martagon’s usurpation and imploring aid from 
Rhodon, Rhodon decides to try first a friendly treaty, then 
if necessary declare war, 

In act second Poneria disguises Agnostus with the robe of 
virtue and the cap of knowledge. They decide 


“To delude the world, 
And set the flowers at ods among themselves 
That they in civil enmities embroyled, 
Shall of their pride and glory be dispoyl'd.” 


First they meet with Eglantine, who is on the point of tak- 
ing her life. They dissuade her from the thought of suicide 
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and promise’}her by magic to bring back Rhodon’s love for 
her. The last scene of the act describes the meeting of 
Rhodon and Martagon, Rhodon appeals to the usurper to 
restore Violetta’s lands, Martagon refuses and defies both 
Rhodon and Acanthus. Rhodon replies, 


“Tenacious Tyrant in whose flinty heart 
Nor equity nor justice, ere had part, 
Thy guilty soul shall feel Revenges hand.” 


The first scene of act third is pure comedy. Clematis 
enumerates the dresses, cosmetics and lotions which her mis- 
tress has been induced to procure by Poneria, Another 
servant rails at her for being “a tattling chamber maid ” 
and a quarrel ensues. In the next scene Poneria gives 
Eglantine a love-philter for Rhodon, and tells her that she 
will arrange a meeting in the myrtle-grove where Eglantine 
shall counterfeit Iris, Meanwhile Martagon and Cynosbatus, 
having marshaled their forces, visit the haunt of Poneria to 
learn what will be the result of the battle. Another scene 
describes the preparations on the other side. Acanthus, eager 
for battle, charges Rhodon with “tedious cunctations.” He 
urges him to order an advance :— 


“ For now our hostile forces are assembled, 
Covering the fields from Ossa to Olympus, 
Their painted banners with the windes are playing : 
Their pamper'd coursers thunder on the plains: 
The splendour of their glistring armes repels 
The bashfull sun-beames back unto the clouds, 
Their bellowing drums and trumpets shrill, 
Doe many sad corrantos sound 
Which danger grim and sprawling death must dance.” 
III, 4. 


In the first scene of act fourth Iris bewails the necessity of 
war, and especially the threatened danger to Rhodon, She 
sends a gem to Rhodon which will insure victory. Violetta 
also sends a precious herb to her brother to protect him from 
enchantments. Then the two maidens go to the shrine of 
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Flora to implore the interposition of the goddess. In the 
next scene Poneria assures Martagon that he will be victori- 
ous, Then she prepares the poison to be given by the inno- 
cent Eglantine to Rhodon. Scene third discloses Rhodon 
and Acanthus waiting in the myrtle grove for the expected 
visit of Iris. Rhodon asks, 


“What houre of night is’t friend Acanthus? 
Ae.: Th’ eleventh at least; for see Orion hath 
Advanced very high his starry locks in our horizon. 
Rh.: Methinks the stars looke very ruddy, 
As if they did portend tempestuous weather. 
Ac.: They doe but blush to see what crimes are acted 
By mortall under covert of the night.” 


The conversation is interrupted by the approach of Eglantine 
disguised as Iris. After the greetings Eglantine says, 


“The sodaine newes of this warre made 
Me transgress modesty. And here I do 
Bestow this viall, a potion made 
By wondrous art. It cheers the heart, 
Prevents dreams,........ 
And cures all griefes of body and of minde. 
Drink it this night before you sleep.” 


Rhodon accepts the supposed love-philter and makes the de- 
sired promise. 

In the first scene of act fifth Panace cures Rhodon from 
the effects of the poison. The next two scenes are taken up 
with the rejoicing of Martagon and Poneria over the sup- 
posed death of Rhodon. Poneria promises Agnostus he shall 
be made general of the army. In scene four Rhodon learns 
that Eglantine and not Iris gave him the poison, He delays 
no longer, but pushes forward the preparations for the battle. 
In the next scene Acanthus challenges Martagon to single 
combat, but his foe prefers a general battle of all the forces. 
In the last scene the battle array is described by Acanthus. 
Just as the troops are about to engage in battle, Flora enters, 
“aroused from her peaceful bower by the din of arms,” and 
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by her divine power establishes peace, banishes the evil agents 
and unites the lovers. The play concludes with a short epi- 
logue :— 
“Since Ignorance and Envie now are banish’d ; 

Since discord from among the flowers is vanish’d ; 

Since Rhodon is espous’d to Iris bright; 

Since warre hath happy Thessaly left quite, 

Let every one that loves his Countries peace, 

His height of gladnesse with his hands expresse.” 


As a first attempt at dramatic writing Rhodon and Iris is 
remarkable. The plot is so arranged that all the characters 
are introduced in the first act and differentiated without the 
slightest confusion. Moreover, each scene of this act intro- 
duces a new motive: the plottings of the evil agents, Rhodon’s 
explanation of his desertion of Eglantine, Clematis’ design of 
suicide, the coalition of Martagon and Cynosbatus, Rhodon’s 
meeting with and love for Iris, and the complaint of Violetta, 

The second act drags a little, but contains several good 
situations, e. g., the attempted suicide of Eglantine, and the 
conference of Martagon and Rhodon. Act third is largely 
taken up with repetition, but develops the character of Acan- 
thus, and describes Martagon’s alliance with the powers of 
evil. Act fourth contains several good scenes; the anxiety 
of Iris and Violetta for Rhodon, the meeting of Eglantine 
and Rhodon in the myrtle grove leading to the climax of the 
supposed death of Rhodon from the poison. The first scene 
of act five should have contained the curing of Rhodon by 
Panace, instead of merely her words, stating her intention of 
doing so. The other scenes might have been condensed into 
one ending with the establishment of peace by Flora. The 
comedy element might well have been increased. There are 
only two scenes that could be so considered.' However, there 
is much humor in the satiric passages. 

Knevet’s dramatic material was scarcely sufficient for the 
length of the play. But this censure would apply to the 


‘THT, 1, and V, 3. 
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majority of pastoral dramas; and Knevet is not the greatest 
offender by any means. In the opening scene of the play 
alone Knevet’s object is not clear. One expects here the 
plotting of the evil agents to arouse strife in Thessaly,’ 
instead of their plan to disturb the meeting of the Florists. 
This scene might have been introduced more appropriately 
as a prologue, and the play have opened with Act I, 
Se. 2. In the conduct of the plot the chief weaknesses are 
the following :—Rhodon’s desertion of Eglantine is not suffi- 
ciently explained, and Iris is given too subordinate a part in 
the action. In regard to the characters, the introduction of 
purely allegorical figures, like Agnostus and Poneria into a 
pastoral drama, is something of an innovation. We have seen 
how, in Hymen’s Triumph, Daniel admitted similar characters 
into the prologue, but not into the drama itself. In Rhodon 
and Iris these allegorical characters do not disturb the general 
pastoral coloring ; for Poneria takes the part usually assigned 
in pastorals to the witch or sorceress, and Agnostus may be 
regarded as her servant. The introduction of war, however, 
is somewhat out of place in Arcadia. Most pastoral writers 
would have subordinated this element and given greater promi- 
nence to the love-motive. 

Very little praise can be given to Knevet’s verse. He 
was certainly right in his admission that he was a small poet. 
In general he attempted iambic verse, varying the number: 
of feet in a line to suit his own convenience and rhyming 
wherever he chose. Some of his lines defy all attempts at 
scansion, though evidently intended for verses. 

It is difficult to believe that satire of so general an interest 
as that of Rhodon and Iris should have come near involving 
the author in difficulties; but such seems to have been the case, 
if we are to judge from the letter and commendatory verses 
prefixed to the play. The old subject of female extravagance 
in dress is satirized at length. Eglantine thinks “ of all 


' The reader does not learn of this plot until II, 1. 
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fashions change is the best,” and under the direction of 
Poneria (Envy) she sends for 


“Chains, coronets, pendans, bracelets and ear-rings, 
Pins, girdies, spangles, embroyderies, rings, 
Shadowes, rebatos, ribbands, ruffes, cuffes and fals ; 
Scarfes, feathers, fans, maskes, muffes, laces and culs; 
Thin teffanies, copweb-lawne and fardingals, 
Sweet-bals, vayles, wimples, glasses, crisping-pins ; 
Pots, oyntments, combs, with poking-sticks and bodkins, 
Coyfes, gorgets, fringes, rowles, fillets and haire-laces, 
Silks, damasks, velvet, tinsels, cloth of gold, 
And tissue, with colours of a hundreth fold.” ai, 1. 


The perfumes and lotions are next enumerated for about 
thirty lines. Politicians come in for their share of satire. 
Cynosbatus regrets that Rhodon has so ignobly died and 
Martagon replies, 


“Thou art too ceremonious for a politician, 
And too superstitious: our duties ’tis to judge 
Of the effect as it concernes the state of our affaires, 
And not to looke backe on the meanes by which ’twas wrought. 
He is unfit to rule a Civill State 
That knowes not how in some respects to favour 
Murther, or treason, or any other sinne, 
Which that subtile animal, call’d man, 
Doth openly protest against, for this end 
That he may more freely act it in private 
As his occasions may invite him to ’t.” ¥, 3 


But perhaps the keenest shafts of satire are leveled at 
“ Moderne Captains.” 


“Poneria: I tell thee I will procure thee a Captaines place. 
Agnostus: But I am altogether ignorant in the words of command 
And know not one posture neither of Musket or Pike. 
Pon: Hast wit enough to swallow the dead payes, 
And to patch up thy Company in a Mustring day : 
tast valour enough to weare a Buffe-jerken 
With three gold laces?...... 
Hast strength enough to support a Dutch felt 


Can thy side endure to be wedded to a Rapire 
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Hatch’d with gold, with hilt and hangers of 


Canst damne thy selfe into debt among 

Beleeving Tradesmen ? 

Hast manners enogh to give thy Lieutenant, 

Antient or Sergent leave to goe before thee 

Upon any peece of danger? 

Hast wit enough, in thy anger, not to draw a sword ? 
These are the chiefe properties that pertaine 

To our modern Captaines.” V,3. 


The passage which brought down censure upon the author 
was probably the following :— 
“The light of day is 
The Mistris of disquiet and unrest, and breeds 
More trouble in the world then one of my yong 
Hungry Lawyers doth in a Common-Wealth, 
Or a schismatical selfe-conceited 
Coxcombe in an antient Corporation.” F 2. 


Possibly the same person is satirized in these words of 
Poneria :— 


“ Agnostus: How heavy is authority? Poneria: 'Tis true, 
But not so heavy but an asse may bear it.” a, 1. 


The chief purpose of the play was undoubtedly to symbol- 
ize the properties of the various flowers in an allegorical form 
readily understood by the audience assembled at the feast of 
the Florists. The characters in the play are named after the 
flowers which represent their fundamental traits. Martagon, 
the Red Lily, is haughty and overbearing ; Violetta, timid 
and easily oppressed. ‘I'he servant appropriately receives the 
name of the dependent and clinging Eglantine. The fair 
physician is called Panace (All-heal); Acanthus (the Thistle) 
and Cynosbatus (the Bramble) are both defiant and head- 
strong warriors. In the conduct of the plot many incidents 
may also have had an allegorical interpretation. The oppres- 
sion of the Violet by the Red Lily is evident enough ; but 
other interpretations we must leave to the ingenuity of some 
antiquarian botanist. 
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The next pastoral drama to be considered, The Shepherds’ 
Paradise,‘ by Walter Montague, was also written for a special 
occasion, and exhibits a unique development of the pastoral 
influence. This play has long been recorded in the annals of 
scandal, because it provoked the wrath of William Prynne, 
and thus was instrumental in causing his imprisonment and 
mutilation.” The Shepherds’ Paradise was acted only once, 
and when it appeared in printed form (1659) was ridiculed for 
its intelligibility. It is difficult to understand how this play 
could ever have been acted with success. It is extremely long, 
containing one hundred and seventy-five pages of closely printed 
prose ;* it is almost utterly lacking in incident and dramatic 


' The title-page reads :— The Shepherds Paradise. A Comedy. Privately 
acted before the Late King Charles by the Queens Majesty and Ladies of 
Honour. Written by W. Mountague, Esq., London... . 1659. A few 
copies bear the date 1629, evidently a printer’s error for 1659. Note the 
words, ‘the Late King Charles” in title, and the editor’s letter, ‘“‘ These 
papers have long slept, and are now rais’‘d to put on immortality.” This 
statement could not have been made in the year 1629. 

* The earliest reference to this play is found in a letter from Mr. Pory to 
Sir Thomas Puckering. dated 20th Sept., 1632: “That which the Queen’s 
Majesty, some of her ladies, and all her maids of honour, are now prac- 
tising upon, is a pastoral penned by Mr. Walter Montague, wherein her 
Majesty is pleased to act a part. as well for her recreation as for the 
exercise of her English.” The exact date of first presentation is given in 
another letter by Mr. Pory, dated 3 Jan., 1633: “On Wednesday next 
(i. e., Jan. 8) the Queen’s pastoral is to be acted in the lower court of 
Denmark House.” (Both letters appear in Court and Times of Charles L, 
Vol. 11, London, 1848.) During these months of preparation and rehearsal 
(Sept., 1632-Jan., 1633) William Prynne was at work writing his famous 
Hisirio-Mastiz (printed 1633), and consequently his words in regard to the 
acting of women gave serious offense to the Queen and her Ladies of 
Honour. The obnoxious words were, “St. Paul prohibits women to speak 
publicly in the church, and dares any Christian woman be so more than 
whorishly impudent, as to act, to speak publicly on a stage, perchance in 
man’s apparel and cut hair.’ It is not to be wondered at that Prynne lost 
his ears. 

3 The Shepherds Paradise contains about 6,300 lines. Hamlet, Shake- 
speare’s longest play, has only 3,933 lines. Since Montague wrote in 
prose, it is a fair estimate to say that The Shepherds’ Paradise contains 
twice as many words as Hamlet. 
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situations; and it is written in an obscure, “courtly” style. 
The drama impresses one as an adaptation from some pastoral 
romance made by a writer who knew nothing of stage necessi- 
ties and had not a spark of dramatic talent. At any rate 
Montague handles his materials, whether original or borrowed, 
exactly after the manner of the pastoral romances. The first 
act of the play maintains the “court” atmosphere. The king 
of Castile arranges a marriage between his son and the prin- 
cess of Navarre. The prince, however, falls in love with 
Fidamira, a lady of the court. His wooing is unsuccessful, 
for Fidamira loves a courtier named Agenor. The prince 
resolves to travel in disguise, being especially anxious to visit 
the Shepherds’ Paradise (a quiet valley inhabited by royal 
exiles masquerading as Arcadians). He takes with him 
Agenor as companion. Fidamira, left alone, is wooed by the 
king, but succeeds in escaping him by asking as a boon “that 
which only a King can bestow, Liberty.” This being granted 
she leaves the court and, in the disguise of a “ moor,” seeks 
the Shepherds’ Paradise. This act is comparatively short, 
and may be regarded as an introduction to the play. The 
rest of the drama relates what happened in the Shepherds’ 
Paradise, and the atmosphere is essentially pastoral. It rep- 
resents the last stage of pastoral development, when the 
shepherds and shepherdesses have lost simplicity of manners 
and forsaken all rural employments, but retain merely the 
country environment, isolated from the world, and spend their 
time in subtle arguments on love or refined courtship.’ There 
is not a genuine Arcadian among all the inhabitants of the 
Shepherds’ Paradise, but the community consists of aristocratic 
exiles. The place is thus described by one of the inhabit- 
ants :—“ The peace and settlenesse of this place is secured by 
Natures inclosure of it on all sides by impregnablenesse. . . . . 
At one passage only the rockes seeme to open a way of them- 
selves, so as to let in the King’s care in a Garrison which he 
maintains for safety of the place, which delivers all strangers 


'See page 12 in Ed. 1659. 
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to us as sutors, not invadors” (A. II, 8. 1). The laws 
governing this strange community are in brief, first, that a 
queen be elected by the sisters annually on the first of May; 
second, that the queen be under thirty years and be chosen 
for her beauty; third, that both brothers and sisters vow 
chastity while they remain in the order, and that breach of 
this law be punishable by death ; fourth, that at the end of the 
year, those who wish to retire and marry may have license to 
do so; fifth, that strangers be admitted if they can show that 
their misfortunes have been great; sixth, that there shall be 
community of all goods and possessions ; seventh, that after 
final dismissal none shall be admitted again; that strangers 
be admitted by grace of the queen or by particular warrant 
of the King of the country.” 

The various discussions and courtships carried on by the 
inhabitants of the Shepherds’ Paradise require no detailed 
account here. The main incidents may be summarized as 
follows:—The princess of Navarre (Belesa), to escape being 
forced into a marriage with the prince of Castile, flees in dis- 
guise to the Shepherds’ Paradise, and is elected queen. Soon 
after her election, the prince and Agenor reach the Shep- 
herds’ Paradise, and are admitted to the society. They 
quickly forget Fidamira and fall in love with the queen. 
Meanwhile Fidamira, disguised as a Moor, gains admission 
to the society. She encourages the prince in his love for 
Belesa, and accepts philosophically the fickleness of Agenor : 
“The contemplation of inconstancy has justified Agenor to 
me; ’t has taken off the fault from him and laid it upon 
nature.” She wins the confidence of the queen and in every 
way forwards the suit of the prince. Belesa begins to yield 
when she learns the high rank of her lover, “ for though birth 
and quality be not the only foundation to build love upon, 
yet it is a fair roofe to cover it.” Finally the king also 
comes to the Shepherds’ Paradise. He recognizes Fidamira 
and renews his suit. In the end an old counsellor appears, 
explains the various disguises, and reveals the relationship of 
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the characters. Fidamira is really the sister of Belesa, and 


Agenor is their brother. Belesa marries the prince, but 


Fidamira refuses the king, preferring to live a maid in the 
Shepherds’ Paradise. She is chosen perpetual queen. 

The Shepherds’ Paradise is written almost entirely in prose. 
Occasionally a scene will end with a few rhymed couplets ; 
the ceremony at the Tomb of the Founder’ is in verse; and 
there are a few tedious love songs. The following lines, 
written by the prince on the supposed death of the princess 
of Navarre, and praised by Belesa as “ discreetly passionate,” 
will suffice as an illustration of Montague’s poetic talent : 


“Having allowed my sorrows choyse of paine, 
They have chose this, the searching still in vaine 
The cause of this strange death, and though on earth 
I find more reason for ’t, then for her birth, 
As curses are much more then blessings due ; 
Yet that doth not seem strange enough for new 
Methinks heaven’s wisdom needed not disburse 
Such treasure, to resume it for a curse. 
But as the benefactor’s use, or want, 
Doth justify resuming of his grant: 
So the recalling her doth but imply 
Her want brought heaven unto necessity, 
So heav’n did re-impropriate this wealth, 
Not to impoverish us but store itselfe. 
This then methought did me some reason show, 
Because it did transcend all reason so: 
Then carried by this rapture up above, 
I found that all the gods had been in love 
With her, so as their immortality 
Would have been tedious to them, if to dye 
Had been the way to her, so, to be even 
With all their loves, she dy’d and went to heaven.” 
(TY, 1.) 


It is possible that the drama held the interest of the spec- 
tators because of its allusions to persons or events of the time: 
these are difficult to detect now or to verify. Indeed, the 
play does not appear to have been written with this purpose : 


'See IV, 1. 
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the conversations as a rule are devoted to general discussions 
of various phases of love. There is, however, considerable 
flattery of Queen Henrietta Maria, who took the part of Belesa. 
Montague’s style, even if compared with the most artificial 
of pastoral romances, is unparalleled for obscurity and courtly 
conceits. Almost every long speech must be studied before 
its real meaning becomes evident. A few illustrations will 
suffice. Belesa, in her description of the Shepherds’ Para- 
dise, says: “This place is civill onely in making all strangers, 
of what ever Nation that are not residents ; and for that, that 
there are none that are not so to virtue and to honour.”’! 
Agenor, fearing that he will fall in love with the queen 
and so become false to Fidamira, says :—“ My feare was 
quicker-sighted then my sense, that did propose to me at first 
the readiest safety that that passion knows, of flying from 
danger. Which I obeyed so fast, as nothing could have over- 
taken it; therefore my curse was forced to meet mee, so to 
bring mee back ; and now methinks, I am so fixed, I can but 


move against my feare, for having been so bold as to precede 
my love. Oh! how I curse my fear for having disputed so 


against the Prince’s staying here.”? 


In one of the discussions on the nature of love, Agenor is 
thus addressed :—“ Do you know, Agenor, that they that 
love after the knowledge of the delivery of their wishes to 
another are inconstant in the act, for they love another? 
For in that instant she is no more her self. And he that 
will begin againe, must love two at once. For of lovers, 
none knows which is which.” ® 

These illustrations are not in any way unjust to Montague, 
for every scene contains thorny sentences which almost defy 
interpretation. Montague’s choice of this obscure style was 
probably due to his following a somewhat antiquated court 
fashion. However, he carried it to such an extent that his 
drama may be regarded as a literary curiosity, or perhaps it 
may be characterized as a courtier’s dream of Utopia written 


‘IT, 3. * II, 5. *See V, 2. 
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in the pastoral mode, Its condemnation by Sir John Suck- 
ling, in his Sessions of the Poets, seems altogether deserved. 
In this well-known poem the various writers of the time are 
represented as receiving the judgment of Apollo, and Mon- 
tague’s sentence is as follows :— 


“ Wat Montague now stood forth for his trial, 
And did not so much as suspect a denial ; 
But witty Apo'lo asked him first of all, 
If he understood his own pastoral. 
For if he could do it, ’t would plainly appear 
He understood more than any man there, 
And did merit the bays above all the rest; 
But the Mounsier was modest, and silence confest.” 


Love’s Riddle,' by Abraham Cowley, though written by a 
boy of seventeen, loses nothing in comparison with other 
pastoral dramas. Mr. Edmund Gosse, commenting on this 
play, speaks of “the precocious humour of the world-wise 
boy.”? The satiric passages especially reveal maturity of 
thought. Therefore, there is no injustice in applying to Love’s 
Riddle the same method that has been used in the case of 
other pastoral dramas. Mr. Gosse finds much to praise in 
the general conduct of the plot, but censures the play because 
it reveals “no genuine passion, no knowledge of the phenomena 
of Nature, no observant love of birds and flowers, or the beau- 
ties of country life.” In this sentence Mr. Gosse has condemned 
Cowley’s work because it lacked what almost all pastoral poetry 
lacks, and what was especially wanting in the English pastoral 
drama. Such criticism is manifestly unjust to Cowley. 

The sources of Love’s Riddle have not been discovered.’ Mr. 
Gosse maintains that Cowley’s play is “a distinct following 


1 Love's Riddle. A Pastorall Comoedie. Written at the time of his being 
Kings Scoller in Westminster Schoole, by A. Cowley. London... . 1638. 
Cowley left Westminster School in 1636. The play was written probably 
in 1635. 

* Cornhill Magazine for Dec., 1876, 

7A few passages show the influence of Theocritus and Virgil, e. g., the 
description of the beechen cup, II, 1; cf. Theocritus, Jdy/, 1; Virgil, Eed., III. 

10 
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without imitation of The Jealous Lovers, by Thomas Ran- 
dolph.” As a matter of fact the only similarity in the two 
plays consists in the portrayal of the lustful old women 
(Truga and Dipsas), and the ridicule of the jargon of the 
astrologers,’ both characters of sufficiently frequent occurrence 
in the earlier drama. It is difficult to see how such similarity 
can be called “a distinct following.” Randolph’s play, more- 
over, is modelled after Plautus, the chief characters being the 
indulgent father, the spendthrift son, and the pander ; Cowley’s 
play is based on pastoral traditions, the principal characters 
being Alupis, a merry shepherd; Palaemon, a love-sick swain ; 
Hylace, a heart-free shepherdess, and Callidora, a gentle- 
woman, disguised as a shepherd. Moreover, the incidents in 
the two plays have no similarity whatsoever. 

Love’s Riddle is now so easily accessible that a brief outline 
of the story of the play will suffice. Callidora, the heroine, 
in order to escape the lust of Aphron, flees into the country 
and disguises herself as a shepherd. Her brother, Florellus, 
going in search of her, also disguises himself as a shepherd. 
Philistus, her lover, joins in the search. Callidora is mis- 
taken for a man and is wooed by two shepherdesses, Bellula 
and Hylace. Florellus falls in love with Bellula, and being 
jealous of Callidora seeks satisfaction in a duel. They are 
parted by Philistus; Callidora’s sex is discovered, and a 
scene of general recognition closes the play. The evil agent, 
Aphron, is not only pardoned, but is united in marriage to 
the sister of Philistus. The comedy element in the play is 
supplied by the merry shepherd, Alupis, in his playful aid to 
Palaemon’s suit for Hylace, and his pretended courtship of 
Trugs. Aphron, who poses as a mad shepherd, may also be 
regarded as a comic character. 

The real Arcadians are the shepherdess, Hylace; Palae- 
mon, her modest lover; and Alupis, a merry misanthrope, 
who spends his time satirizing city customs. Bellula may be 
added to these, for though of noble birth she is brought up 


'Of, The Jealous Lovers, V, 2, with Love's Riddle, III, 1. 
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as a shepherdess. Floreilus and Callidora are disguised as 
Arcadians. Aphron and Clarinus, however, are “court” 
characters, but they take comparatively minor parts in the 
play. The old shepherd, Melarnus, and his wife, Truga, 
somewhat disturb the pastoral coloring, for Melarnus bears 
an unmistakable stamp of the surly English rustic, and Truga 
(perhaps borrowed from Randolph) is a stock comedy character. 

Although a few scenes are introduced into the play which 
cannot be termed pastoral, such as the scene at the home of 
Callidora,' and the scene at Clariana’s house ;? yet in the main 
the play preserves the Arcadian atmosphere. Callidora says, 


* Methinks a sad and drowsie shepheard is 
A prodigy in Nature for the woods 
Should bee as farre from sorrow, as they are 
From sorrow’s causes, riches and the like.” i 8 


After dwelling for a time among the shepherds, she praises 
pastoral life with greater enthusiasm. 


“How happy is that man, who in these woods 
With secure silence weares away his time! 
Who is acquainted better with himselfe 
Then others; who so great a stranger is 
To Citie follyes, that he knowes them not. 
He sits all day upon some mossie hill 
His rurall throne, arm’d with his crook, his scepter; 
A flowry garland is his country crowne; 
The gentle lambes and sheepe his loyall subjects, 
Which every yeare pay him their fleecy tribute; 
Thus in an humble statelinesse and majestie 
He tunes his pipe, the wood’s best melody; 
And is at once, what many Monarches are not, 
Both King and Poet. Il, 1. 


How consistently pastoral is the description Palaemon gives 
of his wooing ! 
“If gifts would win her, she hath had 
The daintiest Lambes, the hope of all my flock ; 
I let my apples hang for her to gather; 
The painful Bee did never load my hives 


‘TT, 1 (11, 1-96), *IV, 1 (11, 188-368), 
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With honey, which she tasted not, 

. ++» If Poetry would win her, what shade 

Hath not beene Auditor of my amoroun pipe? 
What bankes are not acquainted with her prayses? 
Which I have sung in verses, and the sheepheards 
Say they are good ones; nay, they call me Poet, 


Although I am not easie to beleeve them. 
* * + * * * * 


If shew of griefe had Rhetorick enough 

To move her, | dare sweare she had beene mine 

Long before this; what day did ere peepe forth 

In which I wept not dulier then the morning? 

Which of the winds hath not my sighes encreas’d 

At sundry times? how often have I cryed 

Hyjace, Hylace, till the docile woods 

Have answered Hylace; and every valley 

As if it were my Rivall, sounded Hylace. ii, i. 


In the conduct of the plot the actions of Aphron are not 
sufficiently explained. Is his madness real or feigned? More- 
over, his pardon in the end seems hardly justifiable. With 
these exceptions the plot deserves the praise of Mr. Gosse, 


“the several threads of intrigues are held well in hand and 
drawn skilfully together at last.” The comedy incidents, if 
we can pardon the grossness of Truga, are very happily con- 
ceived. Especially well-drawn is the character of Alupis. 
Love’s Riddle is written in blank verse, with a large number 
of hendecasyllabic lines. Its general character is excellent 
without being at all remarkable. The lyrics are musical and 
exhibit a promise at least of Cowley’s later work. The song 
of Alupis is sung by the merry shepherd on every possible 
occasion :— 
“ Rise up thou mournfull Swaine, 
For 'tis but a folly 
To be melancholy, 
And get thee thy pipe again. 


Come sing away the day, 
For ’tis but a folly 
To be melancholy, 
Let’s live here whilst we may.” 
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The lament of Bellula makes a pleasant contrast :— 


“It is a punishment to love, Hid 
And not to love, a punishment doth prove; 
But of all paines there's no such paine, 
As'tis to love, and not be lov'd againe. } 


Till sixteen, parents we obey, 

After sixteene, men steale our hearts away : 

How wretched are we women growne, j 

Whose wills, whose minds, whose hearts are ne're our owne!” 
IV, 1. 


The only remaining lyric is devoted to an ingenious conceit 
quite in Cowley’s manner. 


“The merry waves dance up and downe, and play, 
Sport is granted to the Sea. 
Birds are the queristers of the th’ empty ayre, 
Sport is never wanting there. 
The ground doth smile at the Spring’s flowry birth, 
Sport is granted to the earth. 
The fire it’s cheering flame on high doth reare, 
Sport is never wanting there. 
If all the elements, the Earth, the Sea, 
Ayre, and fire, so merry bee; 
Why is man’s mirth so seldome, and so small, 
Who is compounded of them all?” I, 1. 


The satire in the play is delivered by the melancholy Alupis. 
He attacks various follies of the city and its inhabitants. The 
following may serve as a specimen. 


“ Callidora: Why art thou madde? 
Alupis: What if I bee? 

I hope ’tis no discredit for me, Sir? 
For in this age who is not? I’le prove it to you: 
Your Citizen, hee’s madde to trust the Gentleman 
Both with his weares and wife. Your Courtier, 
Hee’s madde to spend his time in studying postures, 
Cringes, and fashions, and new complements ; 
Your Lawyer, hee’s madde to sell away 
His tongue for money, and his Client madder 
To buy it of him, since ‘tis of no use 
But to undoe men, and the Latine tongue; 
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Your Schollers, they are madde to breake their braines, 
Out-watch the Moone, and look more pale then shee, 
That so when all the Arts call him their Master, 

Hee may perhaps get some small Vicaridge, 

Or be the Usher of a Schoole; but there's 

A thing in blacke called Poet, who is ten 

Degrees in madnesse above these; his meanes 

Is what the gentle Fates please to allow him. 

By the death or mariage of some mighty Lord, 

Which hee must solemnize with a new Song 

.... Lovers are worst of all; 

Is ’t not a pretty folly to stand thus, 

And sigh, and fold the armes. and cry my Coelia, 

My soule, my life, my Coelia, then to wring 

One’s state for presents, and one’s brayne for Sonnets? 
O! ’tis beyond the name of Phrenzie.” | ee F 


The keenest satire is directed against physicians. When 
Callidora asks Alupis to cure her disease, he answers : 


I turne Physitian? 
My Parents brought me up more piously, 
Then that I should play booty with a siknesse, 
Turne a consumption to men’s purses, and 
Purge them, worse then their bodyes, and set up 
An Apothecarie’s shop in private chambers ; 
Live by revenew of close-stooles and urinals, 
Deferre off sick men’s health from day to day 
As if they wert to law with their disease. 
No, I was borne for better ends, then to send away 
His Majestie’s subjects to hell so fast, 
As if I were to share the stakes with Charon.” Ae 


Apparently no allegorical nor local allusions were intended 
in Love’s Riddle. The play represents a boy’s conception of 
Sicilian life, based on his reading of Theocritus and the Italian 
or French pastoral romances, with a slight element of his own 
added from observation of country life. 

Astraea, or True Love’s Myrrour,' was printed in the year 
1650. The author, Leonard Willan, was a friend of the poet 


1 Astraea, or True Loves Myrrour. A Pastoral composed by Leonard Willan, 
Gent .... London, 1651. There is also an edition of 1650 which I have 
not been able to examine. 
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Herrick, but little else is known about him. His literary 
work consists of two dramas, a translation from sop and a 
political treatise. Astraea, his earliest work, is an attempt to 
weave certain episodes from D’Urfé’s Astrée into a connected 
drama. The plot is very complex, being devoted to the vari- 
ous adventures of six pairs of lovers. To give a general idea 
of this rare play, we will trace the fortunes of the principal 
characters, Celadon, the faithful shepherd, and Sylvander, the 
heart-free shepherd. 

Prefixed to the play is the following elaborate direction for 
the stage :— 


“The frontespiece is a wreath of fresh Foliage, much like the entrance 
into a close Alley, the tops whereof interlac’d, represent the perfect figure 
of an Arch; at whose intersection is a kind of knot, whereon is enscribed 
in letters of gold, Forest: over which two little Cupidons by either hand 
support a Garland little distant from the same. At either foot hereof is 
plac’d on little pedistals the figure of a Shepherd and Shepherdess ; the one 
in a pretty posture, merrily playing on a Flute, the other very intentively 
ordring her scatter’d flowers in form of a Garland. To which succeeds, in 
prospective order, close united Trees, which by degrees o’retop each other, 
the former not much exceeding the height of a man, through which the 
sight is conveyed to a very fair Palace; at foot whereof runneth a winding 
stream ; the Canopy of the whole a Serene Skie. 

“The Scene being a pretty while discovered, appears at far end thereof 
a shepherdess, with a little Dog parried in Ribbons of several colours; 
when sodainly, privately within, are heard sundry voices, one answering 
the other, till each have sung his part: at the end whereof all joyn their 
voices; each voice is so ordered as may seem far distant from the Auditors, 
and a like distant from each other.” 


After the song of the shepherds, Astraea the heroine enters, 
and in a monologue declares the superiority of reason over 
love. Her lover, Celadon, appears, and she accuses him of 
loving another. He asserts his innocence, but she interrupts 
his defence and bids him “ never more come nigh till bid.” 
Celadon in despair throws himself into the river. Astraea, 
in her efforts to save him, also falls into the river, and both 
are swept away by the current. Astraea is rescued by Lycidas, 
the brother of Celadon, In their search for the lost shepherd 
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they find his hat floating on the waves. Within the lining is 
sewed a letter which proves Celadon’s faithfulness to Astraea. 

Meanwhile Celadon has been rescued by the princess Galatea 
and her nymph Leonida, Celadon remains true to Astraea 
and writes to her a letter beseeching her to revoke her sen- 
tence. Finding Sylvander asleep he puts the letter beside 
him. Leonida entreats her uncle, the priest Adamas, to help 
Celadon. Adamas consults the oracle and is commanded to 
unite Celadon to his mistress. But Celadon refuses to dis- 
obey Astraea’s command. As a last resort Adamas disguises 
Celadon as his daughter Alexis. When Astraea comes to the 
temple to mourn for Celadon’s death, she meets her lover 
whom she supposes to be Alexis. Celadon is overjoyed by 
the affection displayed by Astraea, but he dares not reveal 
his identity: Leonida comes to his aid. “ With a book of 
characters in one hand, and a bough in the other,” she invokes 
the gods to change Alexis to Celadon. Celadon throws off 
his disguise, but Astraea, incensed by the trick played on her, 
dismisses him forever. 


“ Haste thee from mine Eye 
Unto thy Ruine, hence away and die.” 


Celadon takes this command literally, and goes into the 
wilderness to seek a violent death. 

Sylvander, after giving the letter to Astraea, meets the 
shepherdess Diana with a merry company of nymphs. To 
while away the time Sylvander is commanded to counterfeit 
love for Diana. Soon he begins to love her in earnest. He 
consults the oracle and receives the following reply :— 


“Thy present IIs e’re long shall end ; 
But Her thou woul’st, Paris shall wed. 
To thy Desires do not pretend, 

Untill such time Sylvander’s dead.” 


This the shepherdesses interpret to mean that Paris, the 
priest’s son, shall marry Sylvander to Diana, and that Syl- 
vander shall die by giving his heart to Diana. 
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Paris, however, hearing the oracle, interprets it literally 
and seeks Diana in marriage. Her parents accept his suit, 
and Diana is forced by the Arcadian laws to obey them. 
Sylvander yields to authority and bids farewell forever to 
Diana. He goes into the desert to seek death by the lions 
who guard the fountain of Love. Here he meets Celadon 
heart-broken at Astraea’s bitter words. They decide to sacri- 
fice themselves ; for tradition says that on the death of “the 
two perfectest lovers” the fountain will be freed from magic 
spell. 

Astraea soon forgives Celadon, and with Diana she also 
seeks death at the fountain of Love. Near the fountain 
the two shepherdesses fall into an enchanted sleep. Here the 
priest Adamas finds them. Close at hand lie Celadon and 
Sylvander apparently dead. The enchantment, however, is 
broken and the lions turned to stone. A voice from the 
fountain bids the priest bear away the corpses and come 
the next day for the final oracle. 

On the following day the lovers revive and the oracle 
gives Astraea to Celadon, but denies Sylvander’s suit :— 


“Sylvander must no longer live 
To Paris I Diana give 
And Adamas my just command 
Bids that he die by thine own hand.” 


Adamas is on the point of sacrificing Sylvander when he 
notices on his arm a mark which proves him to be his son 
Paris. The shepherd who has gone under the name of Paris 
is discovered to be Ergaste, the brother of Diana. So the 
oracles are fulfilled amid universal rejoicings. 

In general, the dramatization shows little skill. Many 
links in the chain of events are omitted, and far too many 
minor characters are introduced. Many episodes which are 
fitting enough in the romance—such as the various courtships 
of the fickle Hylas—are absurd in the condensed drama. In 
fact one must be familiar with the romance to understand 
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the drama. A few of the songs are original with Willan, 
but the oracles and the letters are literally translated from 
D’Urfé, The incidents and dialogues are also taken direct 
from the romance, though of course Willan had to paraphrase 
the thought in order to fit his metre, which is the rhymed 
heroic couplet. 

The underlying meaning of the romance is of course lost. 
D’Urfé represented the adventures of real persons under the 
guise of a pastoral romance, and consequently his work excited 
the liveliest interest. It is scarcely conceivable that the same 
incidents would apply to the English court, even if the play 
was written before the execution of Charles I. 

The poetic talent of Willan was of an inferior order, and it 
is difficult to understand how his drama passed through three 
editions in fifteen years. This success shows the great charm 
which was exercised on the readers of the day by the famous 
original. In dramatizing a successful romance, Willan fol- 
lowed a practice common down to our own days, and which 
usually succeeds in spite of the most serious defects. Astraea 
represents the only English play taken directly from a pas- 
toral romance which strictly preserves the pastoral atmosphere. 

Sir William Lower, the author of The Enchanted Lovers,' 
was more famous as a soldier and courtier than as a writer. 
He fought with distinction in the army of Charles I., and 
after the failure of the Royalist cause took up his residence 
abroad. Here he spent his leisure in translating and adapt- 
ing six dramas from the French of Corneille, Scarron and 
Quinalt. In the midst of this work, he produced The En- 
chanted Lovers, which has been regarded by most critics as 
an original play. The Enchanted Lovers has few points of 
resemblance to other English pastoral dramas. 

The story of the play is as follows: Celia, the heroine, flee- 
ing from the lust of Nearchus, the king’s favorite, is ship- 


' The Enchanted Lovers. A Pastoral. By Sir William Lower, Knight. .. . 
Hage, 1658. Part of this edition was bound up in London, with a new 
title-page, bearing the date 1661. 
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wrecked on the Island of Erithrea. She is rescued by Melissa, 
a princess, who rules the Island. Celia is admitted into the 
confidence of the princess, but she cannot forget her sorrows. 
In order to indulge her grief, she feigns to be in mourning 
for a lost brother. Under this mask she is enabled to lament 
her lover, Cleagenor, and to keep at a distance the amorous 
shepherds of the island. Meanwhile Cleagenor has challenged 
Nearchus to a duel, and inflicted on him a mortal wound. 
This arouses the anger of the king, and Cleagenor is obliged 
to flee for his life. After seven years of wandering he finds a 
refuge in the Island of Erithrea. Here he lives under an 
assumed name and in the disguise of a shepherd. Celia does 
not recognize him at first, but when he reveals his identity 
her old love returns. The lovers are afraid to declare their 
love because Cleagenor is beloved by the princess, and Celia 
is sought after by a shepherd of the Island. Consequently 
they decide to pass themselves off as brother and sister. The 
princess rejoices that Celia has found her long lost brother, 
and begs Celia to help in her own match with Cleagenor. 
Everything goes well until a merchant from Seville, the home 
of Celia and Cleagenor, recognizes the lovers, and demands 
that Cleagenor be delivered up to the king. Melissa is over- 
whelmed with anger and shame. 


“ How both of you abuse me 
With an imposture form’d under false names 
To carry on your love in a disguise, 


I’l sacrifice you both to my disgrace 
In such a manner that ye shall repent 
Eternally that er ye made me blush.” 


She punishes the lovers by putting them under a magic 
spell, First, Celia sickens and Cleagenor endures the agony 
of seeing her die; then Celia revives and witnesses the death 
struggles of Cleagenor. So the torture continues day after 
day. At length the people of the Island, indignant at the 
cruel punishment imposed on the lovers, implore the princess 
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to remove the spell. This she is unable to do. Finally the 
goddess Diana interferes. She degrades Melissa, and gives 
her kingdom to another. Then she dissolves the magic spell 
and unites Cleagenor and Celia. 

The most interesting character in the play is Ismenia 
(the heart-free shepherdess), who is instrumental in bringing 
Cleagenor and Celia together, and who aids Parthenia, the 
niece of the princess, in her love affair with Clidamant. 
Ismenia’s playful treatment of her lovers, and especially of 
Thimantes (whom she finally marries) form the most amus- 
ing scenes of the play. 

The Enchanted Lovers lacks action and dramatic situations. 
The best scene is at the end of the fourth act, where Melissa 
learns the deception of the lovers. This passage illustrates 
Lower’s poetic talent at its best. 


“O misfortune 
Not to be parallel’d? What shall I do? 
Of whom should I take counsel in this case? 
Shall I hear yet my love that murmureth? 
Ought I to suffer, or repel the injury? 
It is resolv’d in my offended heart 
That those black Passions shal succeed my love, 
By which the soul, when in disorder, breaks 
The chain wherewith she’s ti’d. Break forth my fury, 
And ruine these ingratefull. They shal know 
My power, as they have seen my goodness to them : 
They shal not mock at my simplicity, 
Nor reproach me for my credulity, 
How! treacherous Cleagenor, oh! that name 
Cleagenor combats yet within my heart, 
In its defence, my spirits at this name 
Are wavering, and my anger’s weak; my hate 
Is in suspense: I am not pleas’d with that 
Which I demand; I fear what I would most. 
Ha, traitor, must I to torment myself, 
Suspend my judgment upon thy destruction ? 
Must I dispute the case within myself 
As doubtful to determine. No, pass sentence 
Against him for this barbarous affront. 
Arm my despair, and inspire thou my rage 
And let me see how faithfully my Art 
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Will serve my vengeance in the punishment 

Of these ingratefull Lovers, I intend not 

To give a sudden death to either of them, 

But they shal suffer that which shall be worse : 

By the effect, and strange force of my charms, 

They shal have, without dying, every day 

A thousand deaths; both of them shal see each other 
To die and to revive. This punishment 

Is strange and cruell; but ’tis that I use 

In my revenges; come, why loiter we 

In our design? my heart like flint shal be 

Insensible of their calamity.” IV, 6. 


The characters in the play do not conform very closely to 
the traditional types. Almost all are courtiers masquerading 
as shepherds. The disguise is often laid aside, and many 
scenes do not in any way show pastoral influence. Yet in 
general the pastoral predominates over the court atmosphere. 
The scene is certainly Arcadian in spirit. A shepherd thus 
describes his island home :— 


ankle ‘Here ambition 
Hath no imployment; if at any time 
We sigh here, ’tis for love, no other passion 
Is seen among us; though this Island be , 
A part of Portugal, we have our laws, 
And Empire to our selves; she that rules here 
Hath not the name of Queen, we subjects are 
Our Soveraigns companions, and her vertue 
Makes us to taste so much repose, that she 
Hath put the Sheephook into the hands of 
A hundred Hero’s, who wearied with Laurels, 
And the noise of the war, are here retir’d 
From the four corners of the World: she rules 
So sweetly, that crime only feels her anger.” ie 2 


In regard to supernatural characters, Lower disregards 
tradition. No satyrs nor nymphs appear on the scene, and 
no mention is made of them; the goddess Diana, instead of 
exhibiting her will by oracles, appears in person and takes 
part in the action. The Enchanted Lovers suggests that the 
pastoral influence was on the wane; for Lower, though he 
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had a truly Arcadian scene, and characters and incidents, 
which almost demanded pastoral treatment, failed to give a 
general impression consistent with tradition. 

During the Restoration period a few of the old pastoral 
plays were revived, but they were not popular, and the drama- 
tists turned their attention to other fields. It was not until 
the year 1720 that a strictly pastoral play was written. In 
this year, however, Juhn Gay composed Dione, a pastoral 
tragedy. Gay’s attitude toward pastoral literature was a pecu- 
liar one. At the instance of Pope he wrote The Shepherds’ 
Week, a parody on the pastoral eclogues of Ambrose Philips. 
Though professedly written in ridicule of pastoral poetry, 
this may be regarded as “a genuine work of pastoral art.” 
Certainly in many of Gay’s poems and in his pastoral drama 
there is no trace of parody or burlesque. Gay follows the 
pastoral tradition as closely as any poet in the language. 
In the prologue of Dione, he says, 


“Our author 
. «+++ draws no Hemskirk boors, or home-bred clowns, 
But the soft shepherds of Arcadia’s downs.” 


Dione was never acted, nor indeed was it written for stage 
representation. It was printed with some poems in a small 
volume, and it was well received by the public. The drama 
is devoted to the working out of a very simple plot. Dione 
(the faithful shepherdess) is deserted by her lover, Evander. 
Her father attempts to force her into a marriage with Clean- 
thes, but she flees into the country and becomes a shepherdess, 
Here she finds Evander, who has taken the disguise of a 
shepherd in order to court Parthenia, the heart-free shep- 
herdess, who has already by her disdain caused the death of 
Menalchus, Dione, by the advise of her friend Laura, dis- 
guises herself as a shepherd boy and seeks to wean her false 
lover from his new love. Evander, however, sends her to 
woo Parthenia for him, Parthenia rejects Evander’s suit, 
but conceives a friendship for the supposed boy, Evander’s 
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jealousy is aroused and he begins to suspect his innocent 
companion. 

Meanwhile Cleanthes also has come into the country to 
seek Dione. He is robbed and murdered by some outlaws, 
With his last breath he reproaches Dione for the sorrows she 
has brought upon her father and friends. Dione overhears 
his words and in despair seeks to take her life. Parthenia pre- 
vents her, and seeks to find out the cause of her grief. Evander 
discovers them together and, suspecting Dione of treachery, he 
stabs her to the heart. Dione in her last words reveals her 
identity. Evander, filled with remorse, takes his own life. 

The character of Dione resembles, in some respects, Clar- 
indo in Hymen’s Triumph, while Menalchas, a shepherd who 
dies because of Parthenia’s disdain, suggests Colin in Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris. Two scenes are imitated from Cer- 
vantes (see the story of Marcella in Don Quixote, Part II, 
Chap. x11). In attempting a pastoral tragedy, Gay tried a 
new experiment with not the happiest results. We have 
seen how all the other dramatists adopted the form of tragi- 
comedy as the appropriate form for the development of a 
pastoral story. Gay violated the traditions deliberately. He 
says in the prologue :— 


“No trumpet's clangour makes his heroine start, 
And tears the soldier from her bleeding heart 
He, foolish bard, nor pomp nor show regards, 
His lovers sigh their vows. If sleep should take ye 
He has no battles, no loud drum to wake ye 
What, no such shifts? there's danger in 't, 'tis true, 
Yet spare him, as he gives you something new.” 


Whether a good tragedy can be constructed on a pastoral 
theme is doubtful ; at all events, Gay did not succeed in the 
attempt, The ending of his play violates all artistic canons, 
especially in leaving no implied future for Parthenia and Laura 
save to spend the rest of their days mourning for Dione. 

Gay preserves strictly the pastoral coloring except in the 
character of Cleanthes, who plays a very subordinate part in 
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the action. One of the best innovations is the introduction 
of descriptive passages, such as the following :— 


“Now flames the western sky with golden beams, 
And the ray kindles on the quivering streams; 
Long flights of crows, high-croaking from their food, 
Now seek the nightly covert of the wood; 
The tender grass with dewy crystal bends, 


And gathering vapour from the heath ascends.” 
ital A. IV, 8. 3. 


In this and similar passages Gay follows the model of the 
pastoral eclogues, not the pastoral dramas. 

Dione is written in rhymed couplets, and contains no songs 
in shorter measure. Some of the scenes impress one as being 
short poems inserted in the drama, For example, the first 
scene of the fourth act might have been entitled, “To his 
mistress asleep in a Bower,”' The following passage is really 
a poem, “On the Security of Poverty.” 


“You whose ambition labours to be great, 
Think on the perils which on riches wait. 
Safe are the shepherd’s paths; when sober even 
Streaks with pale light the bending arch of heaven, 
From danger free, through deserts wild he hies, 
The rising smoke far o'er the mountain spies, 
Which marks his distant cottage; on he fares, 
For him no murderers lay their nightly snares; 
They pass him by, they turn their steps away ; 
Safe poverty was ne'er the villain’s prey. 
At home he lies secure in easy sleep, 
No bars his ivy-mantled cottage keep ; 
No thieves in dreams the fancy’d dagger hold, 
And drag him to detect the buried gold; 
Nor starts he from his couch aghast and pale, 
When the door murmurs with the hollow gale.” 


On the whole it is scarcely unjust to characterize this drama 
as a series of pastoral eclogues bound together with a slight 
thread of narrative. 

Gay’s pastoral tragedy completes the attempts of the Eng- 
lish dramatists to nationalize the foreign pastoral. The later 


! Other examples occur in III, 1, and IV, 5. 
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dramatists, who portrayed rural life, sought inspiration from 
the country scenes about them, and produced such plays as 
Ramsey’s Gentle Shepherd, or devoted their efforts to operas 
containing rural or forest scenes; but the visionary shepherds 
and shepherdesses of pastoral tradition disappear from dra- 
matic literature,—never in all probability to return. 

There is little to add in conclusion, save by way of sum- 
mary. The pastoral influence, a foreign mode of idealization 
in rural portrayals, began at an early date to affect the Eng- 
lish drama, At first the pastoral element was combined with, 
and subordinated to, other elements, such as the “ mythologi- 
cal,” the “forest,” or the “court” elements. These elements, 
distinct from the pastoral in origin and general characteristics, 
brought in various incongruities, To some plays, however, 
the diverse dramatic materials added movement end interest. 
Typical examples of these “mixed” forms were Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris, in which the mythological element 
overshadows the pastoral; Shakespeare’s As You Like It, in 
which the forest element predominates ; and Forde’s Love's 
Labyrinth, a drama combining court scenes and characters 
with pastoral scenes and characters, The attempts to drama- 
tize pastoral romances, such as Sidney’s Arcadia, did not lead 
usually to pastoral dramas but to dramas reflecting mainly 
court life. With Daniel’s Queen’s Arcadia a series of strictly 
pastoral plays began, and between 1603 and 1660 eleven 
plays of this type appeared, most of which followed more or 
less closely Italian models, The pastoral drama did not 
appeal to Restoration or to later dramatists, Gay’s Dione 
being a unique revival of an obsolete fashion. Of the twelve 
English plays which may be safely classed us pastoral, six 
were written for court representation. The pastoral drama 
failed, however, to attain the popularity at the court which had 
been won in former times by the allegorical plays of Lyly. 
The court preferred the elaborate daintiness of the masque, a 
form supported by the genius of Ben Jonson and the ingenuity 
of Inigo Jones. With the general public, the pastoral drama 
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was still less successful: many of the plays were presented 
only once before an audience, and some were not acted at all. 
All of the English pastoral dramas, save Montague’s Shep- 
herds’ Paradise, were written in rhymed or blank verse ; but 
in only one instance, Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, was any 
considerable poetic excellence attained, Some of the plays 
are redeemed by occasional passages of genuine poetry, or by 
satiric or allegorical significance. Historically these pastoral 
plays are important because they show the extreme popularity 
of the pastoral motif, and especially the extraordinary influence 
of Tasso and Guarini, 


Homer Smiru, 








